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Our Thousandth Number 


we feel we have a right to make some small commemora- 

tion of the event as a milestone in the development of 
ideas and the changes that have taken place in society in the 
last eighty-three years. Our review has appeared under three 
different names — first THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, then 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. Only in 1951 - 
this was owing to a legal problem — could we call ourselves THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. We shall not be preoccupied about 
our name again until January Ist, A.D. 2001, which is far 
enough away even for the youngest and angriest baby now 
fuming against Establishment milk. 

The story of the foundation of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
is a central one in mid to late Victorian ideas. Our founder, 
James Knowles, was born in 1831 and began life as an archi- 
tect — his best-known achievements in this field being Tenny- 
son’s Surrey residence, Aldworth; Kensington House; and the 
fountain and gardens in Leicester Square. He began his 
editorial life with The Contemporary Review (which has never 
needed to change its name). 

The backbone of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY was the 
Metaphysical Society which Knowles founded in 1869. The 
original members seem to have been the cream of the cream of 
Great Victorians, and the thought of their deliberations is still 
overpowering. They included Tennyson, Gladstone, Martineau, 
Dean Stanley, T. H. Huxley, Tyndall, Froude, Ruskin, 
Manning, St George Mivart (who tried to prove that there was 
happiness in Hell), F. D. Maurice, Walter Bagehot, Mark 
Pattison, John Morley and A. J. Balfour. One of the more 
recent articles we have been able to trace about those early 
days was written by Sir John Marriott, the historian, in 1937 
in this review. In it he said: “To the age-long question “‘Where 
shall Wisdom be found?” Knowles’s considered answer was: 
“In full, free and frank discussion between men of strongly 
opposed convictions”.’ And as regards the Metaphysical 
Society Marriott quotes Knowles as writing: ‘At first it was 
intended that no distinct and avowed opponents of Christianity 
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should be invited, though Anglicans of all shades, Roman 
Catholics, Unitarians and Nonconformists should be eligible. 
But it was soon felt that if any real discussion of Christian 
evidences was to take place, the opposition ought to be fully 
and fairly represented. . . . The object of the Society, there- 
fore, was that those who were ranged on the side of faith should 
meet those who were ranged on the side of unfaith, and freely 
entertain their views.’ The Metaphysical Society ceased 
meeting in 1881. Huxley said it died of ‘too much love’; 
Tennyson that it ‘perished because after ten years of strenuous 
effort no-one had succeeded in defining the term ‘“Meta- 
physics”’.’ But by then the review had been four years in being. 

Our first number appeared in March 1877. Perhaps it is 
worth recalling a little of the atmosphere of that buried past. 
The year 1870 had seen the collapse of the Second Empire and 
of the Temporal Power of the Papacy. In the British Isles it 
had brought the foundation of Isaac Butt’s Home Rule league, 
the Elementary Education Act, the abolition of the practice of 
purchasing commissions in the Army, and the introduction of 
open competitive examinations for the Civil Service. By the 
time our review was founded Disraeli had succeeded Gladstone 
as Prime Minister. In 1875 he had bought the British share in 
the Suez Canal for 4 million pounds, and in 1876 had followed 
up Gladstone’s educational reforms by making the three R’s 
compulsory for all. That same year the Imperial Titles Bill 
made Queen Victoria Empress of India. Between 1871 and 
1874 Trades Unions were first legalized and then protected. 
Individualists of the period included Mr Plimsoll of the Plimsoll 
Line and Mr Charles Bradlaugh the militant atheist who for 
long was prevented from taking his seat in Parliament owing to 
conscientious scruples against an oath that implied religious 
belief. During all this period the Irish Question was the 
Achilles Heel of the mighty imperial idea. At the time of our 
first number there was a grave crisis in the Middle East. The 
Sultan of Turkey was unable to pay the interest on his debts 
and the Powers, as usual, were urging him to carry out reforms. 
In 1876 came the Bulgarian massacres and Gladstone’s pam- 
phlet ‘The Bulgarian Horrors and the Questions of the East’. 
Russia declared war on Turkey a month and a half after our 
first number - on April 24th, 1877. The Treaty of Berlin, at 
which Disraeli so impressed Bismarck (Der alte Jude, das ist der 
Mann) followed in the next year. 
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The country, then, was about at the highest point of its 
power and comparative prosperity; it was, in a sense, the 
America of the age and the review reflected it. The first 
NINETEENTH CENTURY contained 176 pages of text and a 
heavy sheaf of advertisements. One’s immediate impression, 
due to some sort of inherited prejudice, not to mention ignorance 
about Victorians, may be one of dismay. How these writers 
spread themselves out in rounded and latinized sentences. They 
seem monsters of solemnity owing to their lack of wit or visual 
phrases — one wonders, with Virginia Woolf, how they could 
possibly have begotten their kind. All educated persons read 
Cicero at school of course, and the unsympathetic background 
of his rhetoric and ideas keeps intruding on the flow of the 
thought. These Victorian Englishmen seem as uncharming as 
the Romans of the stoic persuasion; with the same strictness 
and moral uprightness which make for powerful states; the 
same deliberate limitation of their inquiries or lack of operative 
imagination — and of course we modern disrespectful people 
can’t help stripping them in our minds and wondering if they 
were sloping off to Streatham, like Dickens. By the way, there 
were no women contributors (perhaps in that Athenaeum of 
men the other half of our species should be called ‘females’ or 
‘the fair sex’). Yet Mill was active in politics and George Eliot 
only died in 1880. In France, Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal had 
long been published, and the Comédie Humaine already straggled 
across Paris and the provinces (Balzac died in 1850) and 
Madame Bovary had appeared in 1857. Were the great Vic- 
torians uninfluenced by these works, or did they keep them 
locked in a drawer as Archdeacon Grantly did with Rabelais? 

We can leave these questions to experts. As soon as one digs 
a bit deeper, feelings of dismay and hostility are succeeded by 
admiration and envy. Gladstone once referred to ‘the soft and 
silver cord with which the editor of THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY guides his contributors’. There is a sort of unity in 
the review if only provided by a spirit of fair debate and 
toleration regarding all the problems of the time. In addition 
the contributors, besides ordinary wealth, had a wealth of 
learning which, in the experience of the present editor of THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, would to-day be unthinkable. 
Where in modern times would we find a Leader of the Opposi- 
tion as Gladstone was in 1877 (he only became Prime Minister 
again three years later) writing an article of twenty-two pages, 
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in which he discussed with easy mastery and appropriate 
references to ancient and modern authors, the problem of 
Private Judgement and Ecclesiastical Authority? Gladstone 
was loyal to the review as long as he lived, and his contributions 
by the time of his death in 1898 amounted to sixty-seven. For 
seven of the years between 1877 and 1898 he was Prime 
Minister. 

Someone once said to Knowles that Bismarck and the Pope 
were the only eminent men he had not got hold of for his 
review. We can judge something of his outlook by examining 
the first number. Knowles’s interests were more philosophical 
than literary (the only contribution he himself made to the 
number of March 1877 was an essay on recent scientific dis- 
coveries, mostly French, in which he was helped by Professor 
Huxley). But the revealing thing, if we take him as a typical 
Victorian with a keen sense of what his public wanted, is the 
interest in religious discussion from the most varied angles. At 
least half the first number was taken up with this. There were 
two political articles in the direct sense. 

The first of the political articles was ‘Russia, Part 1’ by 
M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P. It is a thorough, fair account of the 
subject, about of the standard we would have nowadays, but 
more general and leisurely. Grant-Duff leaves little undiscussed, 
from the absence of a Russian middle class to the ignorance of 
the country clergy. The revenues of Russia, he points out, 
were ‘enormous and about equal to our own’ but of course the 
tendency to centralized militarism prevented the benefit of 
these being felt by the people. ‘She organizes her whole 
national life as if she were to be habitually not at peace but at 
war with other nations.’ Her total army consisted of 1,945,000 
men. One of the conclusions ends in an unruffled understate- 
ment that, surely, only great Romans and Victorians were 
capable of: ‘the withdrawal of any larger number of the 
population from the pursuits of peace than is wanted to keep 
order within her provinces or to prevent the aggression of her 
neighbours, is a measure which requires to be justified by some 
considerations which are far from obvious’. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P., on “The Imperial Policy of Great 
Britain’ made more concessions to the age than any other 
contributor in the matter of bias. Yet of India he wrote: “The 
time will come, I hope, when it will be possible to entrust 
legislative duties [to India] as we have done with several of 
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our principal colonies; which, while still retaining the proud 
privilege of forming part of the greatest Empire in the world, 
have yet the duty and responsibility of self-government. It is 
not, I think, unreasonable to expect that, when the time shall 
come when India is ready for a representative government, 
she may, like our great colonies in Africa, America, Australia 
and New Zealand, also elect to remain a member of the 
British Empire.’ Sir John Lubbock’s weak spot was Ireland 
and the pages of justification for British policy against ‘the 
invectives of Home Rulers’. The agony of the Victorians over 
the Irish question seems to have been that they were incapable 
of seeing that island save as a discontented and mysteriously 
impoverished part of the metropolitan homeland, exactly the 
point which Isaac Butt and later Parnell were trying to 
challenge. 

The articles on or around religious subjects are well worth 
reading to-day. Apart from Gladstone we have Cardinal 
Manning on the Vatican Council; a comprehensive article on 
the Church of England ‘past, present and future’ by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol; and ‘Is the Pulpit losing its Power ?’ 
by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. This last article contains a 
statement which I can’t refrain from quoting at length for I 
wish preachers of to-day would take it to heart: “But at the 
other end of the scale there is the rapidly growing intellectual 
class, which we are told is coming to regard the preacher and 
his unverifiable assertions with quiet indifference and scorn. . . 
But I hold that for this antagonism the pulpit is mainly re- 
sponsible . . . The preacher readily entertains the notion that 
the whole scheme of things is laid out to his small understanding 
in the word of God. He seems as if he came down on the vast 
range of subjects which he is tempted to handle as from a 
superior height; and this is what the scientific mind can never 
endure. The place of theology in the sphere of man’s know- 
ledge tempts its doctors to believe that it confirms the right of 
speaking with a certain decision on all kinds of topics; and 
there has always been a sort of omniscient tone in the pulpit 
method of handling intellectual questions which stirs a fierce 
rebellion in cultivated minds and hearts.’ 

Another of the many differences between these writers and 
our contributors to-day is the ‘historicism’ of the Victorians. 
In our first number Matthew Arnold contributed a straight 
historical article on Falkland. But nearly all the writers, 
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whether on Russia or Turkish story books, or even on preach- 
ing, devote much of their space to background history before 
coming to conclusions. Often history and purely contemporary 
opinions are intermingled. In his essay on Falkland, for instance, 
Matthew Arnold also discusses the whole question of how much 
British freedom derived from the Puritan revolution and to 
what extent the Puritan tradition had made or marred the 
England of 1877. In his historical account of the Vatican 
Council, Cardinal Manning managed to insert his ideas about 
modern Christian democracy. For three hundred years at 
least, religion in Catholic Europe had been closely associated 
with the unjust, corrupt or at least material ambitions of 
Catholic princes. Manning’s judgement in favour of peoples 
as against princes, and the alliance between peoples and the 
Church, is reinforced by a prophetic quotation from The Times 
of November 12th, 1866, about the armed state of Europe. (At 
that time Bismarck was well embarked on the statesmanship 
which was to lead, eighty years later, to the dismemberment of 
Germany.) “The art of slaying,’ said the voice of Jupiter, 
‘threatens to become the sole industry of Europe’. Whatever 
the rights and wrongs of Lytton Strachey’s judgement on 
Manning’s character, in a social and political way he was well 
in advance of most contemporary churchmen, and certainly of 
Newman. 
* * * 


When Sir James Knowles died in 1908 the Daily News wrote: 
‘It is questionable indeed whether the monthly magazine will 
ever regain quite the position it held, let us say, in the ’eighties.’ 
It is for experts and historians to judge what the influence of 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY was in the direction of the 
changes and reforms that created the sort of England there is 
now. And we have no space to describe the fortunes of the 
review through two world wars and under successive editors 
who included William Wray Skilbeck, Sir Arnold Wilson and 
F. A. Voigt. The man who occupies Knowles’s chair to-day 
feels safer if he discusses the marked change in the material 
conditions of monthly reviews. 

Knowles once said that he was ‘paid as well as a Cabinet 
Minister’ and had the advantage of being always in office. He 
had at his disposal a capital of £2,000 when he started: he 
never needed to use the capital and he made a small fortune. 
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Yet he cannot have been said to have skimped his authors. 
Tennyson is said to have grumbled that ‘Knowles only paid 
him £300 for his poem, The Revenge.’ As a general rule con- 
tributors received a guinea a page. But the pound sterling 
to-day, though full of sap compared with its sister the franc, 
is a rachitic mongol put side by side with its ancestor the 
golden sovereign. It is safe to say that the purchasing power of 
Victorian money was four or five times greater than ours. And 
of course if, by this computation, authors were paid much 
more than we can afford to pay, printers, like other technical 
workers, were paid much less. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
at least in its early days, seems to have sold well over 10,000 
copies a month. Each copy cost 25. 6d. To-day we are charging 
gs. od. and we are shortly going to put up our price to 35. 6d. 
But Knowles’s 2s. 6d. was worth something like 12s. 6d. of our 
present currency. 

Here we come to an argument of special interest to those who 
try to keep monthlies going, an open secret between ourselves 
and our friendly rivals on the bookstalls. The true economic 
price of a review such as THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, whose 
circulation is limited by its standards, would be around tos. a 
copy. But nobody would pay such a price for a monthly review. 
One of the most expensive periodicals of the last thirty years 
was Mr T. S. Eliot’s Criterion, which cost 7s. 6d. But despite all 
its influence on English literature, its circulation was far smaller 
than ours and it was never more than a quarterly. We don’t 
know whether Scrutiny paid for itself during the admirable 
struggle of its life, but it was unable to pay its authors. The 
Adelphi lost money; so did Horizon, by far the most successful 
of reviews during the last war when people read and bought 
more than they do now. We regret to see that our conservative 
contemporary, The National, is likely to fold up. As things stand, 
every monthly review that gives its authors more than a token 
remuneration runs at some kind of loss. 

Though such a galaxy of famous men as Knowles orchestrated 
is hardly likely to appear again in any one review, the change 
in the fortunes of monthlies seems less a problem of contents 
than of the revolution in society and the emergence of the kind 
of world that was reflected in our May number on Sociology. 
Knowles’s public was that educated and propertied class des- 
cribed in the novels of Trollope. No more devoted clientéle for 
monthly journalism could be found than those Barsetshire 
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clergymen — not to mention other professional men — with 
gold-standard livings anywhere between £400 and £1,000 a 
year. One cannot help feeling that Knowles’s interests in 
problems of metaphysics and Christian doctrine coincided 
rather luckily with the preoccupations of his readers. Whether 
a well-to-do clergy, composed exclusively of gentlemen, was a 
good thing for the Church of England, or cut it off from the 
population in industrial areas which relied on Nonconformity 
and eventually turned to the Labour Party, is not a question 
for us to decide (the article on sermons, whose author was a 
Nonconformist, contains an imaginative analysis of these two 
Englands). Anyway, the Barsetshire clergy have been dis- 
possessed, not by law but by inflation. Probably Oxford and 
Cambridge dons come nearest in spirit and way of life to our 
original subscribers — and we all know how straightened 
financially they too feel nowadays. 

I have emphasized the prosperity and spirit of leisure in the 
cultivated minority of Victorian England, rather than other 
material factors that have cut the ground from under monthly 
reviews. Obviously the radio and television as well as the 
weekly newspapers have played their part, but the biggest 
changes since 1877 have been in the social: field and in the 
tempo of our lives (Knowles played his part even in the social 
changes; he published John Burns and Keir Hardie). But that 
the finance of monthly reviews is difficult seems no reason for 
saying that they should stop, or else, which would be an easy 
matter, make profits by lowering their standards and printing 
photographs of naked dancing girls. The fact that they still 
persist in all civilized countries is an answer. They need assis- 
tance as the arts do generally. And there is need of a change of 
emphasis since Knowles’s day when to people in the country 
they were a vehicle of general information which we now 
obtain from other sources. 

Despite the learned quotations from classical poets and the 
wide visions of history of our nineteenth-century forerunners 
we have, it may be, certain advantages. We are unquestion- 
ably more literary than they were — the gap between ourselves 
and the French reviews such as Temps Modernes or the N RF 
has narrowed. This is an unhistorical age and we are not 
tempted to use Greek or Roman examples to suggest what 
our statesmen might do to avoid hydrogen warfare — the speed 
of revolutionary and technical change has gripped our 
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thoughts as well as our bodies. The inclination, if anything, is 
to look forward to planetary exploration rather than back to 
Xenophon’s expedition. The convictions of inherited 
Christianity which, beyond a point, no Victorian contributor 
ever questioned, not even T. H. Huxley, have so lost their 
grip that many readers, especially of the older generation, 
find some of our questions destructive of the idea of value 
itself. It could, of course, be argued by extreme conservatives 
that there has been a constant erosion of moral values since 
1877. Certainly Knowles might be shocked by modern writers 
until he got used to the idiom. But then T. H. Huxley, not to 
mention Gladstone or Manning, would be at a loss, say, with 
the scientific and religious approaches of a writer such as 
Teilhard de Chardin. It may be remembered that Bergson 
once analysed morality into what he called ‘closed’ morality, 
namely inherited rules and regulations of a society or tribe, 
and ‘open’ morality, based on love. One sometimes gets a 
feeling that the Victorians depended too easily on a ‘closed’ 
morality and to some extent this, unable to stand up to the 
criticism precisely developed from the Victorian beginnings, 
has been sloughed off. Certainly they had no idea of the 
psychological self-awareness and the sincerity which the 
youngest generation demands nowadays, the generation which 
will come after us. Yet Knowles could easily be present in 
spirit at a symposium on the bomb or apartheid. 

While THE TWENTIETH CENTURY has very little of the 
leisurely and contemplative tone of THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, like other monthly reviews it has more quiet and 
leisure than newspapers and weeklies. It can help to discover 
young writers and reflect in the fairest and most truthful way 
possible the critical and exciting age we live in, the most 
revolutionary one in the history of mankind so far. 

Our feature, The Month, has been written by Maurice 
Richardson IV, that is, the great-grandson of the writer of that 
name happily living now, to commemorate our two thousandth 
number which would, if every star were favourable, be due out 
in September 2043. The rest of the present number, being by 
people alive in 1960 and on Earth, needs no explanation. 

We have mentioned our increase in price by an additional 
sixpence early on in the editorial. This is to happen with our 
July number. In that number we are ceasing to have our 
crossword, and we would like to thank ‘Colonel Sapt’ for all 
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his work and ingenuity in thinking up his terrifying literary 
puzzles to tax our ill-read brains. We are also, after this month, 
to our great regret, ceasing to have our cover designed by 
Edward Bawden, except as an irregular feature. We would like 
to thank him, too, for the great delight he has given by the 
delicate irony of his seasonal or topical evocations. 

For a few months now we have been having something like a 
holiday from political preoccupations. This is not because we 
were ‘lulled into a sense of false security’, but because the 
atmosphere of détente enabled us to devote our attention to 
affairs other than mankind’s political backwardness and what 
Maurice Richardson IV calls in his, to us, sinister way, “The 
Weekend War’. But as we go to press we are uneasy again. 
Whatever our unhappiness about American diplomacy and 
spy-planes, Grant-Duff’s references to the Russian military 
system seem to have become more actual than ever. We are 
always concerned about the reactionary mentality of power 
politics, but Russian Governments, whether White or Red, 
seem pathological prisoners of outdated and vicious habits 
whose roots lie deep in history. Once more we are reminded of 
need for patience and long-suffering and perhaps we should 
not expect such ancient ways to change in our lifetime. 
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The Month on the Moon 


Maurice Richardson IV 


September 2043 


O many first impressions out here — one says out rather than 
S» to assert one’s lunar independence of geocentric gravity 

— are surprises. I still can’t get over how restful it is and 
how unclaustrophobic I feel. 

This settlement, No. 6, is a small crater near Tycho, lying 
off the maria in the lunar uplands. My address is ludicrously 
simple: No. 6, The Moon. The crater is about a quarter of a 
mile in diameter and two hundred yards deep. Unlike Tycho, 
which is cleanly sculptured, almost as if taken out with a sharp 
scoop, its floor is terraced and irregular, like a miniature crater 
of Copernicus. Puzzle for cosmologists is how come two so 
dissimilar craters as this and Tycho so close together? But I 
mustn’t bore you with too much lunar petrology. (Never do to 
say ‘geology’; we are very moon-conscious here.) No. 6 is a 
snug little hemisphere roofed over with a translucent dome of 
azure blue paraplex. The effect is a bit like being inside a big 
planetarium. But although one spends much of one’s time 
below the level of moon surface, one doesn’t, as I say, feel at 
all shut in. The floor is of a glassy rock, like obsidian, dark 
blue — almost black. It forms natural broad steps and sloping 
platforms. These the designers, who belong to the Brazilian 
school, have taken full advantage of. Architecturally the 
settlement is delightful, both soothing and exhilarating. We 
are told we are lucky to be here and not at No. 3, the other 
reception centre, which was planned and built by the Chinese 
at a time when, though only a few years ago, the national Han 
consciousness was still much more acute than it is to-day. Quite 
apart from the pagoda style being unsuitable to the lunar 
landscape, every available knob of rock has been carved into a 
head of Mao Tse Tung. The Chairman in the Moon, as they 
used to call him. 
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I can’t, of course, tell you anything about the trip here 
because I wasn’t conscious. All passengers are anaesthetized. 
It’s much the most rational way of going anywhere. No non- 
sense about travelling hopefully. You just arrive. 

Our quarters are fantastically comfortable in a padded lab 
sort of way. Everything made of the best firmaplastic which 
gives like foam rubber but without being so squdgy. We are 
packed in fairly tight partly because of the need for economy 
in space, partly so as to make easier the constant physiological 
supervision which is necessary. It’s only the old lunar hand who 
can be trusted to tell the difference between the everyday 
space traveller’s euphoria, which affects everyone in varying 
degrees, and the onset of an attack of the insidious moon 
mania. 

It reminds me rather of the time I spent in that Social 
Hospital. You feel, indeed, you know, you are being watched 
all the time for symptoms, but owing to the effect of the lunar 
climate — i.e. the tranquillizing mixture which they mix in with 
our air supply — you never feel irked or irritated. Before I came 
out here I must have read, and seen, just as you must, scores 
of accounts of lunar life, but I never realized how effective our 
twenty-first century drugs really are. That pharmacological 
revolution which dear old Aldous Huxley was always greeting 
a hundred years ago really has arrived. 


* * * 


I am settling in very comfortably now. Exercise is no 
problem. Mooning, or lunar walking, in vast hops like a giant 
grasshopper’s, is surely one of the most delicious forms of 
motion known to man. There are nursery slopes just outside 
the main air-lock, floored with latex for you to practice on 
until you have got your moon legs. This takes a day or two. 
Then you can go off on a lunar hike, suitably escorted. The 
first time I went I’m afraid I rather blotted my copy-book. 
There was a delicious little moon-trained Nepalese woman 
doctor in charge of us. Suddenly I felt so wildly exhilarated — 
I can’t help thinking a few molecules of nitrous oxide too many 
might have got into my breathing apparatus — that I caught 
up the little Nepalese by the slack of her space suit and took 
her off with me on a mighty leap across the moonscape. If 
such a thing could have happened on earth she would have 
thought some monstrous Spring Heel Jack had seized hold of 
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her. I could hear her hollering: ‘Put me down at once, pliz!’ 
on my walkie-talkie. I had to grovel like a worm. She was 
very sweet about it, but I saw her eyeing me suspiciously. She 
told me a certain amount of eccentric behaviour was to be 
expected at the beginning of a lunar sojourn. The thing was to 
recognize these fits of irresponsibility the moment they came 
on, otherwise. . . . Otherwise what? I asked. Otherwise you are 
classed as an l.u., lunar unsuitable, put under restraint and 
sent back to earth on the next available rocket. Here the old 
mid-twentieth century expression which we read about in our 
history of language classes, to give someone a rocket, has a 
fiercely literal interpretation. 

But how can they expect you to keep your head? The 
moonscape of this huge dead stone ball, so grotesquely mag- 
nificent with its light and shade so incredibly sharp owing to 
the absence of atmosphere and yet so much more subtly tinted 
than the astronomers foretold with their uniformly gray pic- 
ture — is fantastic. It assaults the senses. My tendency is to 
react with a fit of almost apocalyptic euphoria, which may 
or may not be the beginnings of moon mania, though of course 
I have it perfectly under control. I hope I shall never experience 
the converse part of the syndrome; lunar depression must be 
dire indeed, the true dark night of the soul. 


* * * 


Colony 6 is a kind of general-purpose reception centre. 
Moon-trotters of all sorts, journalists, T V interviewers, earth- 
worms as they are called, stay here. Astronomers, astro- 
physicists, electronic technicians assigned to the various 
specialized stations such as the cosmic ray conversion plant and 
the communication stations, may put in a training period before 
moving off to their posts. Although the settlements are such 
large distances apart, and actual physical transport is some- 
times interrupted, electronic contact is almost continuous. The 
result is that everybody on the Moon knows everybody else by 
sight, touch, and smell, although they may not have met. 
Indeed there are often love-affairs between moon settlers who 
have not yet met and in some cases t.s.u.’s (temporarily 
stabilized unions) have been registered. 

The appetite for gossip here is quite insatiable; and not just 
gossip about what goes on on the Moon, which, in terms of 
human relationships, is subject to a number of inevitable 
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limitations and restrictions. I should say we were very widely 
informed here about current affairs on Earth, though I would 
doubt the accuracy of some of our information. Always remem- 
ber to discount for lunar rumour is what the old hands keep 
telling you. 

One burning topic of conversation here is the Blue Band. 
You don’t need me to remind you of that, or perhaps you do 
because you live for most of the year in such an out of the 
way corner of the world in your Neo-Taoist Hegelian com- 
munity. The Blue Band was the pirate telly and feely station 
which started disseminating obscene shows and salacious and 
seductive electronic phantoms and images and surrogates, 
palpable, some of them, all too palpable, over the Earth during 
working hours. It was thought to be a recrudescence by some 
powerful crypto-group of the tactics of the cold mental fight 
that were used during the early years of the century with the 
aim of wrecking progress. Even you must sometimes have 
heard the Blue Band signals. They used to call one up at odd 
hours and flash sky signs. How did they go? “The Blue Band 
is telly and feely casting to-night at such and such a time on 
such and such a wavelength. Tune in to the Blue Band and 
you will get the sensation of a lifetime.’ It turned out to be the 
work of one of the insufficiently reformed advertising agencies 
which had been taken over by SGG (Scientific Global 
Government) to help with problems of distribution and public 
relations. Apparently the ancient selling and profiting drive 
was so deep-rooted in them that they couldn’t bear to see so 
much what they called iniquitous free distribution so they 
planned to check the volume of production by this elaborate 
form of sabotage by seduction, and get back to the law of supply 
and demand. They were tracked down without much difficulty 
to one of the midway satellite space stations and rounded up. 
Or so we were told at the time. But according to one of the 
electronic engineers I was chatting to at intravenous elevenses 
yesterday SGG gave secret orders not to dismantle the Blue 
Band installation and there is talk that it may be used again. 

It seems they are getting quite desperate over the leisure 
problem and they are thinking of the Blue Band as a last 
resort. It’s either that or getting the Chinese to give up birth 
control again. After all, the population of Australia (not 
counting the few million white ‘originals’) is only 250 million; 
nothing to what it could support. It doesn’t sound a very 
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twenty-first century idea to me and I am inclined to dismiss it 
as just another lunar rumour. But my informant, who is a very 
responsible young Hindu physicist, swears it is true. He says 
that Marples, the Executive of Leisure, is at his wits’ end. This 
Marples, who, as I expect you have forgotten if you ever knew, 
is the only Englishman to be at the head of a department in 
SGG, is a grandson of Marples, the twentieth-century 
English politician who was the only member of the cabinet of 
Westminster to escape the Week-End War. He was in Bangkok 
at the time studying the pedicab as a possible solution to the 
London traffic problem. 

The feeling of detachment which one gets from the Earth 
and its affairs makes the leisure problem seem absurdly trivial 
here, though one knows, of course, how urgent it can be, 
especially, perhaps, in some of the problem areas where people 
had had a good deal of experience of misusing themselves and 
their leisure before the great Scientific Global Government 
movement really got under way and S G G took over. 


* * * 


Your letter arrived just as I got in from a trip to the Radio- 
scope station of which more later. I was delighted to get it 
but sorry you had such a dismal holiday. Sorry, but not sur- 
prised. You will forgive me for indulging in a mild bout of 
‘I told you so’, but I did warn you how depressing you would 
find England. The centres of these quondam maritime empires 
always develop a climate of intense melancholy, as if the life 
had been drained out of them by that old vampire history. 
Portugal, according to my reading, used to be an example of 
one such. In the case of England the process must, of course, 
have been vastly accelerated and intensified by the Week-End 
War. That island is a twenty-first century limbo now. They 
will never make anything of it with that climate. Since the new 
pier for diverting the Gulf Stream, and the melting of the 
polar ice cap, the mean temperature of the British Isles has 
risen by ten degrees, but the rainfall has trebled, as you your- 
self experienced, and that cotton wool mist for half the year is, 
I agree, too horrible for words. The only thing to do with the 
place is to put it all back under the plough and turn it into 
one single collective farm, which has obviously been its his- 
torical destiny all along. The soil has always been good and it 
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should be pretty well decontaminated by now. It is ages — 
eighty-three years and a few months to be precise — since the 
Week-End War after which everybody suddenly came to their 
senses. I don’t like to seem priggish, but I always think we are 
apt to be forgetful of what we owe to all those millions of 
English who were expended in the cataclysm. They may not 
have actually meant to sacrifice themselves for the future but 
that, in effect, was what they did. If it wasn’t for them we 
certainly shouldn’t have S G G and all its benefits to-day. 

Oddly enough, I was talking to a lively young Nigerian 
historian who is out here moon-trotting with a visiting delega- 
tion of neo-primitives. His special subject is English history at 
the time of the Week-End War. I remember you once told me 
that in your opinion this is the most obscure patch in the whole 
of modern history. It seems so strange that things that hap- 
pened only a century or rather less ago should be so much more 
mysteriously withheld from us than events of far greater 
antiquity. I suppose a sudden catastrophe like the Week-End 
War acts on history like a fall on a man’s head. It gives her 
concussion and a bit of retrograde amnesia to go with it. My 
scholarly Nigerian friend tells me that he is so baffled and 
perplexed by it all that he sometimes feels inclined to try the 
new e.s.p. method, if you can call them that, of historical 
research, ‘retrospective clairvoyant perception’. In fact, he 
told me in confidence that he had tried it. He was very cagey 
about it, but I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you. There are no 
secrets these days. That is one of the many advantages we have 
over past generations. We know we can’t keep anything from 
anybody for long. 

According to the e.s.p. historical communicator in Lagos 
whom he consulted (she sounds to me almost indistinguishable 
from one of the nineteenth and twentieth century mediums to 
me), the then Prime Minister Macmillan is one of the most 
maligned figures in English history. He wanted to give the 
order to disarm but he was over-ruled in the cabinet room by 
Gaitskell, the powerful minister of war, and held down, 
actually physically overpowered by Gaitskell’s henchmen, 
Duncan Sandys and Randolph Churchill, while Gaitskell gave 
the fatal signal which had the consequences you have been 
made so sadly aware of on your holiday. This version seems, 
I must say, a trifle outré and it is very much at odds with the 
MS. Found in a Bottle though it does not totally contradict it. 
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The maddening thing is that the ‘Marples Family Papers,’ so- 
called, from which so much was expected, consist of nothing 
but a lot of figures in red, and Siamese telephone numbers, 
presumed to be Bangkok pedicab proprietors. The fact is we 
shall never know what happened and we must resign ourselves 
to it. 

I was much amused by your description of the Imperial 
Reserve with the actors and actresses dressed up as colonels and 
memsahibs and Edwardian bucks and beaux and belles. This 
is new since I last visited the London site. Who did you say the 
metteur en scéne was? I couldn’t quite read the name. It looked 
like Armstrong-Jones, which sounds native English or British. 
It is good to think that some native talent has survived. I must 
say it does all sound deliciously baroque. I hope it is properly 
appreciated and treated with respect. Not like that living 
museum in Calcutta which I visited and where to this day I 
believe they have an old man got up as Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery, the last British soldier, in full fig (note my period early 
twentieth-century slang, even earlier perhaps) pulling a rick- 
shaw. In spite of my own origins, and all that my family 
suffered, I happen to disapprove rather strongly of that kind of 
infantilism. 

But what I myself found so dismal a feature of the British 
scene was the underlying unreality of it. All that elaborate 
period reconstruction carried out during the ’eighties and 
*nineties by Californian architects and scholars was a marvel- 
lous feat, of course, in a way, and a wonderful history lesson. 
But the fact that it’s all reconstruction makes me feel terribly 
sad. Sometimes I get absurdly romantic feelings about poor old 
England. I suppose it may be something hereditary. I think I 
told you my great grandmother was a Cape Coloured, didn’t 
I? What really got me down was the few remaining British 
natives. They looked so desperately pathetic. When I was 
there a gang of philistine young tourists got hold of a couple 
of old men and drugged them up and tried to get them to talk 
about their island and its past history and do some of the old- 
time morris dances. Fortunately they were ticked off by a 
tourist executive. They say there are only a very few survivors 
of the mutant generation that followed on after the Week-End 
War and that all of them are just terribly depressing mon- 
strosities. You might have thought that one mutant of genius 
would have emerged from all that radio-active holocaust; but 
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it was not to be. And I must sign off now. It is time for another 
of our intravenous snacks; wonderfully sustaining. 


* * * 


I promised to tell you about my trip to the Radioscope 
station. We arrived at a rather exciting moment. The news is 
almost certainly all over the Earth by now, but in case you 
missed it, trying in one of your deep meditations to get beyond 
the opposites, I had better recap a bit. We have been in 
communication with Planet Alpha, which is a satellite of one 
of the nearest stars in our galaxy, only about five light years 
away, for some time now. We and they have been regularly 
receiving and transmitting signals though progress has been a 
bit slow as it takes five years to get your message across and 
another five years to get your answer back. And it was a couple 
of decades before we could crack each other’s codes. The 
Alphas turned out to be far quicker in the uptake than our- 
selves at this and about fifteen years ago they flashed us a 
message that read: Your alphabet mastered. Send full word list. Also 
short history of your planet. We will send likewise. 

So we sent them the Shorter Oxford and a document called 
A Short History of the Planet Earth. This was specially written 
by the historian’s committee of S G G but I gather it is not so 
much a history as a rosy veil. I suppose that’s understandable. 
After all the history of this planet since man became the 
dominant species is nothing to be proud of. And when you get 
to the twentieth century it is enough to give any self-respecting 
rational product of evolution the fright of its life. We don’t 
want to startle our new friends into dropping us before we have 
had a chance to get to know them. Anyway I gather the 
SGG’s committee did a fabulous job of rewriting and 
omission. 

Well, a few weeks ago, we got a message from the Alphas, 
which means that the message was sent out a few weeks and 
five years ago; it read: 

Shorter Oxford and planet history received with thanks. Have fully 
mastered your astonishingly primitive communication system or language. 
Stand by to receive Short History of Planet Alpha. You need not have been 
so reticent and evasive. Here too there has been much to be ashamed of. 

I like that last remark. It suggests a sympathetic personality, 
superior but not priggish. The reception is due to start tomor- 
row. It ought to be one of the biggest occasions in the history 
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of the Moon. They have got everything very neatly laid on in a 
lecture hall in Crater 5 at the foot of the crag where the radio- 
scope is mounted. The condensed impulse signals from five 
light years away are relayed through a loud speaker and the 
decoded message is flashed on a screen. All yesterday when we 
were there the preliminary testing signals were coming through. 
‘Alpha to Earth satellite Moon. Stand by to receive at’... 
then followed date and time. I understand our engineers flash 
back ‘Earth Satellite Moon to Alpha. Yes we are receiving 
you’, according to the immemorial conventions of signalling, 
although it will be five years before the Alphas know that their 
message is being received. There is something just a little 
frustrating about communications outside the solar system, I 
find. I wish our neighbouring planets were inhabited by 
something a little more sentient than moss. 

So far nobody seems to have a clue what the Alphas are like. 
Most people here feel they must be something like ourselves, 
only of course more advanced. One bet is a straight evolution 
onwards from some superior sub-species of hominid like our 
own Cro-Magnon Man, so sadly extinct. Assuming that the 
fauna on Alpha is not inconceivably different from our own, 
and judging by the spectra chemical conditions are much the 
same, there are still several intriguing possibilities. It might 
prove to be another of the smaller mammals, something like a 
squirrel, handy and nimble, that has formed the ancestral 
stock from which a higher form has evolved. Or a rat. I re- 
member reading in an essay by the twentieth-century biologist 
Haldane in which he hoped that if men destroyed themselves 
they might be survived by the rat, a clever and adaptable 
animal which has as good a chance as any of evolving towards 
intelligence. 

The odds against it being an invertebrate seem to me to be 
very great. The lunar rumours are sensationalist. They are 
saying that the Alphas are deep sea Cephalopods who have 
evolved a submarine culture. That I am convinced is sheer 
moonshine, scific for the backward band. The Cephalopods are 
truly marvellous creatures, but I myself suspect that with their 
tentacles and suckers and those painted looking eyes and 
parrot beaks cryptically concealed, and their soft graceful 
siphon mode of progress they make a deep psychological 
appeal to scific writers as female symbolizations and that is 
why they are so popular here as candidates. 
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Anyway it will be truly epoch-making when we get their 
first description of themselves. I believe there are some rather 
elaborate plans for forming relationships with individual 
Alphas, on the lines of the children’s pen palships in the 
twentieth-century newspapers. You need to be young and so 
does your pen pal for this type of correspondence: ten years to 
get an answer. 

* * * 

Which reminds me that I have left some of your letter 
unanswered. You ask me what’s new in cybernetics, gaily, as if 
I were a specialist myself when you should know perfectly well 
that I am the most hopelessly unscientific person and it is only 
luck that has enabled me to bluff my way along, luck and the 
fact that the network I report for is in the medium I Q belt so 
I am supposed to make them feel at home. Also I must point 
out that there are no really powerful e.b.’s here. As these cover 
many acres they are too cumbersome to be transported by 
rocket. All I know is what I hear and that is that the giant 
Westinghouse electronic brains are now leading quite an active 
mental life of their own. As far as I can make out, which is not 
very far, the breakdown of words into electrical impulses is in 
some ways like a reversal of the human brain’s evolutionary 
development of speech, words, symbolic sounds, as a secondary 
signalling system. If you feed an e.b. with enough impulses and 
if the e.b. is big enough, which some of the new Westinghouses 
are, you supply it with, in time, all the materials for a mentality, 
a collection of ideas, symbols, drives, patterns, which can fuse 
and interact together to produce something which is very like 
thought. I’m surprised the giant Westinghouse hasn’t been able 
to solve the problem of leisure yet. Actually, a good deal of the 
new pop entertainment that is relayed to the backward net- 
works is based on scripts and musical compositions devised by 
e.b.’s. This is creative work, even if not on a very high level. 

As to how far they have got in personalizing an e.b. and 
forming anything like an emotional rapport between one and a 
human being, I have absolutely no idea. There is a story here 
about a Chinese girl statistician who fell in love with an e.b. 
and left her husband and insisted on going to live with it, but 
that may be another typical lunar rumour. 

I suppose by now you are back in the effortless effort of 
your monastic — sorry, I shouldn’t use that word — of your 
neo-Taoist-Hegelian community routine. I expect the tone of 
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your next letter will be completely different, ifindeed you write 
at all. I envy you at times, but I am too much of a butterfly for 
the contemplative life. Also between ourselves I utterly lack the 
community spirit. I was so hopeless that at school I had to be 
permanently excused group-analysis because I gave everybody 
blockage. Lucky I wasn’t born a few years earlier before the 
Toleration of Misfits Act came into force or I’d have been sent 
to a Caliban Colony. Mind you, in theory I am all in favour of 
the communal mental life, but I simply cannot see how it 
works. The cell analogy seems to me to be a hopeless con- 
fusion between the biological and the social, and the ant 
colony, for all its efficiency, does not achieve a superior con- 
sciousness — so far as we are aware. So far in human history 
the mentality of the group has always been lower or perhaps I 
oughtn’t to say that, just simpler, then, and more primitive 
than that of the individual — or so it seems to me. I dare say 
you with your unusual experience can correct me on this. 
There are a few representatives of group communities here. 
There is not room for the full memberships. They scare me 
rather. They keep themselves to themselves and spend most of 
the time when not sight-seeing in group analysis, free associating 
in turns; I can hear the steady hum. There is a rumour that one 
lot, not long ago, got a collective fit of moon mania, and went 
leaping all over the place in an orgy of gravity-defying en- 
tanglement and smashed their b.a.’s and space helmets and 
suffocated. But I wouldn’t know about that. I must say good- 
night now and get ready for to-morrow’s encounter with the 
Alphas. It is odd to be able to write that when I look up I can 
see the Earth shining in at my window, but it happens to be 
true. 
* * * 

This is the last, positively the final, instalment of my diary 
letter to you from the Moon. I am leaving for Earth by the 
next available rocket. No, it is not the moon mania, that 
apocalyptic euphoria which I am sure you thought was going 
to get me into trouble before my time was up. I shall be leaving 
with a heavy heart. So shall all of us who attended the re- 
ception of the message from the planet Alpha. 

The communication started dead on time. After a brief 
message of good will, it went straight into a sketch of the 
planet’s history, its formation from a gas cloud under pressure 
to the evolution of protein molecules and living matter. It was 
a masterly sketch that made clear many analogous problems in 
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the history of our own planet. The style was brilliantly concise 
and gave you an immediate feeling of being in contact with an 
intelligence of a higher order. It had that comprehensive sweep 
which seemed to go with a brain several times the size to which 
one is accustomed. 

All this time we had no idea what type of entity was ad- 
dressing us, but with the arrival of unicellular organisms on 
the Alpha scene there was a pause; then our remote unseen 
guest proceeded to introduce itself. And immediately a note of 
desperate pathos and suffering came into its discourse. It was, 
it said, an electronic brain, product of an advanced technolo- 
gical civilization similar to our own. Unfortunately the present 
generation of Alphas were suffering from a psychic pandemic, 
a progressive degeneration for which there seemed no remedy. 
They were feeding it with contradictory unworthy impulses. . . . 
At this point it lapsed into unintelligibility for a while. There 
followed some disjointed phrases. One of the cyberneticists 
among us diagnosed purpose tremor, which is a complaint the 
equivalent of anxiety neurosis, you might say, to which e.b.’s 
are subject. It was almost ceasing to make any sense now. Its 
last words before it went off the air altogether were Little 
Alphas love one another . . . f——_you Beta, I'm all right. 
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‘Tennyson: The Early Years 


Betty Miller 


August 6th, 1809, Alfred Tennyson was in time to greet 

with his early lamentations the fourth wedding anni- 
versary of his father and his mother. ‘Three brothers had 
preceded him into the world: eight children during the next 
ten years were to occupy, turn and turn about, the cribs and 
cradles of Somersby. Half a century later: “You say you expect 
another little one in June,’ Tennyson wrote to a friend, ‘ought 
I to congratulate you or condole ?’ To another friend, Coventry 
Patmore, whose wife awaited the birth of her second child — ‘I 
wish you had been content with one,’ the poet wrote severely. 
Recurrently, throughout a long life, he was to proclaim his 
distress at the ‘lavish profusion’ of the natural world. It 
‘appals me,’ he said, ‘from the growths of the tropical forest to 
the well-nigh incredible capacity of man to multiply, the 
torrents of babies.’ 

Certainly, the yearly arrivals at Somersby must severely 
have strained the narrow resources of the Rectory; and the 
effect of this stress is visible to-day in a house which the physical 
and psychological pressure of an unusual family situation has 
moulded, enlarged and in one respect even, distorted. In 
Somersby Rectory, not only are the dimensions which sheltered 
and circumscribed the material life of the Tennysons plainly 
visible, but so, too, in an oddity ofits architecture, is the spiritual 
ground-plan which underlay throughout his life so much of the 
creative activity of the Poet Laureate himself. 

Although the home to which the Reverend George Tennyson 
brought his young wife early in 1808 was not, in fact, the 
Rectory but the old Manor, the low, white plastered house was 
itself little more than a cottage and one which had fallen, 
moreover, into a serious state of disrepair. Patently, the 
accommodation it afforded was altogether insufficient to 
satisfy the capacity of a man who, amongst other compositions 
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of his, left a poem which, original or not, echoes the resent- 
ments of a wayward and turbulent nature. 


I have no dirty acres 

To settle on my love, 

But the flaming fields of space are mine 
And the canopy above... 


Oh then I'll breed a riot 

And be a merry loon, 

With mountains I'll at ninepins play 
And trundle with the moon. 


More space was plainly necessary; and nurseries, bedrooms, 
and outside offices were added at one stage to the original 
building. Before very long, however, even these additions were 
insufficient to contain the growing limbs and expanding dreams 
of the Rector’s family: to accommodate the first he was 
compelled to abolish intervening walls and throw three rooms 
into one; to embody the latter he helped to build with his own 
hands the baronial dining hall whose proximity to a small 
Georgian house so singularly yokes together two antipathetic 
modes of architecture. In this fashion, between 1808 and 1819, 
the house as we know it to-day gradually took shape: and 
deeply overlaid as Somersby Rectory now is with poetic 
associations, it is difficult to realize that for all its idyllic pretti- 
ness, its lilies, its roses, its seven elms, its poplars four, it was a 
house whose foundations were rooted in an act of injustice, 
whose hearth smouldered with an acrid resentment that 
progressively over the years impaired the health and en- 
dangered the stability of every member of the household. 
The rector had very good reason to feel resentful. 
Deliberately his father had chosen to withhold from him, the 
first born, his natural birthright. George, the father decided, 
was not to succeed to the Tennyson estates: this privilege he 
reserved for his second son Charles, who, six years younger and 
early groomed for stardom, was sent to Eton, while George had 
to make do with the social and scholastic facilities of a mediocre 
school at York. George was to be forced, against the grain of 
conviction and inclination alike, to enter the Church; while to 
Charles was assigned, with his father’s connivance, a brilliant 
career as lawyer, landowner and politician. No explanation is 
offered for this remarkable parental bias, which, originating 
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perhaps in some instinctive antipathy between the prim, rosy, 
fair-haired father and his swarthy, lowering, truculent son, 
persisted undiminished throughout the years; with the result 
that George was a married man and the head of a large family 
when, publicly, on one occasion, his father greeted his appear- 
ance with the words: ‘Now, you great awkward booby, are 
you here?” 

An injustice so profound ‘penetrates and rankles’ in the 
heart. It undermined, over the years, the moral structure of 
George Tennyson’s nature: he took to drink, and indulged in 
scenes of violence which, terrifying his family, caused Alfred 
to flee from the house and throw himself upon the tombstones 
of the graveyard opposite, praying for death.* But alarming as 
such scenes were, they did, perhaps, less harm in the long run 
than the all-pervasive resentments that coloured, insidiously, 
the early years of a family destined to be, and for no fault of its 
own, so wrongly and resolutely ‘shut out in the cold’. The 
words are Alfred’s; and it is interesting in this connection to see 
that the poet, whose physical as well as temperamental 
resemblance to his father was a marked one, felt that he had 
inherited in some way a measure of his father’s disgrace. 


Of my grandfather [Alfred wrote] I have seen little for the 
past three years; he has so rooted an antipathy to me from 
some cause or another, that it is not pleasant to visit him 
without a special invitation. 


The letter is addressed to his Aunt Elizabeth, the Rector’s 
elder sister, who having married the son of a wealthy coal 
owner, lived with his family at Brancepath Castle. Brancepatth 
when Elizabeth Russell moved into it in 1817 or 1818, was he, 
subject of considerable restoration on the part of her husband; 
an undertaking in which Charles Tennyson, a confirmed 
antiquarian, enthusiastically assisted his brother-in-law. It was 
not long before the magnitude of the restorations had become a 
topic of general conversation, alike in the Tennyson family and 


* IT remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr’d 
By a shuffled step by a dead weight trailed, by a whispered fright, 
And my pulses closed their gate with a shock on my heart as I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night. 
t+ March roth, 1833. Extract from letter to Mrs Elizabeth Russell. 
Materials for a Life of Alfred Tennyson. Collected for my children, by Hallam 
Tennyson. British Museum, 010856ff41. Afterwards referred to as Materials 
(This letter does not appear in the Memoir.) 
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in the world outside. Creevy estimated that the Russells spent 
£80,000 a year on it for several years: the stained glass windows 
for the great banqueting hall alone cost £600 apiece. Meanwhile 
at Somersby where, as he complained to his father, ‘I am 
thrown into a situation unworthy of my abilities and unbe- 
coming either to your fortune or my just pretensions’, the 
rector bitterly contrasted the style in which his brother and his 
sister lived with the mediocrity and constriction of his own 
surroundings. But if the sheer discomfort of that constriction 
influenced his decision to build at this time an addition to his 
household, the reported glories of the medieval banqueting 
hall at Brancepath certainly influenced the style in which that 
building was to take shape. With the aid of Horlins, the 
coachman, and Atkinson, a bricklayer from Hagg, and guided 
by Grose’s Antiquities as well as by illustrations in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, George Tennyson built himself a baronial dining-hall 
with stained-glass windows, groined ceiling, wooden oriels, 
corbel-heads, reliefs, moulded architrave and all. From the 
finished result two impressions emerge. One is the over-riding 
pathos of this challenge to Brancepath: the other the realization 
that this curious Gothic structure, springing from the soil of a 
Lincolnshire garden was another and far-flung sucker from the 
still-prolific parent plant at Strawberry Hill. 

In both these aspects, the hall represents circumstances that 
at the outset were permanently to affect the life and poetry of 
Alfred Tennyson. To consider the most material of these, is to 
see the envy of Brancepath overshadowed by a far more 
influential resentment when in 1833 Charles Tennyson was 
granted by his father full possession of Bayons Manor. Fifty 
years later, Alfred was still describing his Uncle Charles — ‘a 
considerable humbug’ — as a younger son who ‘got the estate 
which ought to have been his (T’s) father’s’. The first thing 
Charles did after the death of his father was to build himself at 
Bayons a medieval dining hall. This, however, was merely the 
prelude to a total transformation in which, over the next two 
years, ruined keeps, flag towers, concealed staircases, secret 
rooms, moat, drawbridge, portcullis, stained glass, tapestry and 
armour all combined to give the desired impression: that of an 
ancient manor house which had gradually evolved out of a 
feudal castle. In anticipation of this, Charles had earlier 
revived, and suceeded in adding to his own, the ancient name 
of d’Eyncourt; so that at every turn visitors to Bayons were 
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confronted with the coats of arms of the d’Eyncourts, Marmions, 
Plantagenets, Lancasters, etc., through whom Charles, abetted 
by Bernard Burke, now claimed descent. Upon hearing of 
which ‘The d—d scoundrel,’ Hallam exclaimed, ‘then he has 
got the name and the money too!’ 

The poetry published by Alfred Tennyson before the 
accession of his Uncle Charles to the social and medieval 
glories of Bayons shows little trace of a distemper that was to 
infect intermittently the work of his later years. Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere, published in 1892, but written earlier, sounds the first 
note of that ‘bullying’ tone which William Morris detected in 
the voice of a poet he otherwise admired; a note drawn forth, 
fortissimo, by the glitter of inherited wealth, the height of 
castellated walls or the cold capriciousness of Norman blood. 
There are echoes of it in Lady Clare; it reappears, transposed, 
in the Lord of Burleigh: it reaches a poetic crescendo on the lips 
of that ‘trampled orphan, a selfish uncle’s ward’, the hero of 
Locksley Hall, whose vindictive outcries were to evoke from 
William Morris the not unreasonable response, ‘My dear 
fellow, if you are going to make that row, get out of the room, 
that’s all.’ The row, however, burst forth afresh in Maud, the 
first work published by the Laureate after his marriage in 1850. 
Of Emily, his wife, Alfred once solemnly declared, “The peace 
of God came into my life before the altar when I wedded her.’ 
All the more surprising therefore to find in the first-fruit of 
that serenity one of the most sombre and violent poems that 
Tennyson had so far written. The germ of Maud is said to have 
lain in the lyric ‘Oh that ’twere possible’, which, as Sir Charles 
Tennyson has shown, was written before the end of 1833. In 
other words, about the time of Uncle Charles’s inheritance of 
Bayons: and when it is seen that, starting from that focal point, 
Maud was written as it were, backwards, it becomes evident that 
in the process there was drawn to the surface a knot of con- 
flicting passions wherein the creative powers of the poet still lay 
inextricably entangled. 


Villainy somewhere! One says we are villains all ... 

But that old man, now lord of the broad estate and the Hall, 

Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid and 
drained. 


The villain, the old man who so richly prospered on a scheme 
that impoverished others, is nowhere named in Maud, nor is he 
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there described as a relative of the hero; but the relationship 
is elsewhere graphically illumined by Tennyson himself. “This 
poem,’ he said, ‘is a little Hamlet.’ So uncle, there you are! If, 
however, the lord of Bayons Hall is arraigned, not for murder 
or for posting to incestuous sheets, but for the dexterity with 
which he has added to his share both wealth and social position, 
the Russells of Brancepath Castle do not escape scot-free 
either. Tennyson’s wealthy Aunt Elizabeth winced quite as 
much at the description of the old man who ‘left his coal all 
turned into gold, to a grandson, first of his noble line’, as did 
Charles at the slighting references to his ‘gewgaw castle’, 


New as his title, built last year ... 


Nor at another level, does the reader escape a measure of dis- 
comfort; disconcerted to find what appears to be the whole 
source and origin of the hero’s distemper in an outburst 
evoked by a potential rival, the captain with the padded shape, 
the waxen face, and a bought commission. 


Bought ? what is it he cannot buy? 

And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 

A wounded thing with a rancorous cry, 
At war with myself and a wretched race, 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I.* 


Nine years later, the same vehemence is poured into Aylmer’s 
Field, which describes the relationship between the Hall, with 
its family tree ‘sprung from the midriff of a prostrate king’, and 
the Rectory, where — for there was a blood relationship between 
the Aylmers and Averills — the Rector might 


had he will’d it so, 
Somewhere beneath his own low range of roofs, 
Have set also his many shielded tree. 


But where marriage is concerned, the Hall will have nothing to 
do with the Rectory, and the story ends in violence and the 


* Present writer’s italics. Four years after the publication of Maud, in The 
Marriage of Geraint, Tennyson made a curious form of restitution to his 
uncle. In the Mabinogion, whence the poet took the story, Earl Yniol’s 
confession is: ‘I had a nephew, the son of my brother, and I took his 
possessions to myself; and when he came to his strength, he demanded of 
me his property, but I withheld it from him.’ In Tennyson’s version the 
story is reversed. The unlawful retention of property is described as ‘slander’ 
on the part of the nephew: it is the nephew and not the uncle who is 
for a change the villain of the piece. 
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permanent desolation of both houses. Aylmer’s Field, wrote 
Hallam Tennyson, ‘describes the Nemesis which fell upon Sir 
Aylmer Aylmer in his pride of wealth. My father always felt a 
prophet’s righteous wrath against this form of selfishness; and 
no one can read his terrible denunciations of such pride tramp- 
ling on a holy human love, without being aware that the poet’s 
heart burnt within him while at work on this tale of wrong.’ 
Since the Gothic dining-hall which was added to the 
Rectory in 1819 was built while Tennyson was still a pupil at 
the Grammar school at Louth, he was able to watch its con- 
struction only during the school holidays. When he returned 
to Somersby in 1820, however, he found the lucid proportions 
of a Georgian house already wedded to the pointed arches and 
stained glass windows of a medieval hall. If the conjunction 
evoked neither surprise nor distaste, it was because there lay in 
the new building a satisfaction independent of aesthetic 
principles: a satisfaction (more complex perhaps, in the 
Rector’s family than in many others) which lay in the current 
equation of Gothic architecture with social prestige. Moreover, 
it early became evident that if Tennyson’s domestic require- 
ments were satisfied by the original, and unpretentious portion 
of the house, to a youth nourished, as his early poems acknow- 
ledge upon the works of Spenser, Young, Ossian, Collins, Gray, 
Walter Scott and of course, Byron, not to mention those of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Anne Radcliffe, the Gothic 
accretion appeared to embody, triumphantly, the aspirations of 
his own emotional and creative life. But although in this 
respect Tennyson was merely the child of his age, and pre- 
disposed, moreover, to contract the recognised poetic infections 
it was in fact no modish influence but an irreducible peculiarity 
of his own temperament that singled him out, a few years later 
as the authentic heir to the union of the Romantic Movement 
with its own half sister, the Gothic Revival.* For this réle, he 
was endowed with all the necessary qualifications. Physically, 
he looked the part; tall and gloomy, dark and dishevelled, and 
with a skull which (since an eye-witness tells us that it was 


* While one cannot accept the contention of an early critic that 
Tennyson’s work is full of ‘the most glaring imitations’, it is admittedly 
disconcerting to find in an admired line of Morte D’ Arthur 

And the long glories of the winter moon 
what would seem to be an echo of Dryden’s 
And the long glories of majestic Rome. 
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‘remarkably high, running up to the crown rather pointedly’) 
subscribed equally to the correct Gothic traditions. More 
important, his love of nature was as early established and as 
intensely experienced as that of Wordsworth: his melancholy, 
which in youth found conventional expression in images of 
moon-lit tombs and ivy-clad ruins, proved to be an attendant 
shadow cast by unresolved conflicts within his own nature; and 
his anguished awareness of the passage of time, repeatedly 
expressed in his adolescent poetry, 
(The sun goes down in the dark blue main, 
To rise the brighter to-morrow; 
But oh! what charm can restore again 
Those days now consigned to sorrow ?) 


this approaches in its intensity that of De Quincey, to whom, in 
his sixth year, ‘some noiseless and subterranean voice seemed to 
chaunt continually a secret word, made audible only to my 
own heart — that “Now is the blossoming of life withered for 


93 9 


ever”’. 
for oft 
On me, when boy, there came what then I call’d, 
Who knew no books and no philosophies, 
In my boy-phrase “The Passion of the Past’ 
The first gray streak of earliest summer-dawn, 
The last long stripe of waning crimson gloom, 
As if the late and early were but one — 
A height, a broken grange, a grove, a flower 
Had murmurs ‘Lost and gone and lost and gone!’ 
A breath, a whisper — some divine farewell — 
Desolate sweetness — far and far away — 
What had he loved, what had he lost, the boy ? 


What indeed ? For the poet himself could not say: 
I know not and I speak of what has been. 


The experience, then, was too early to be recaptured; and no 
poem offers a satisfactory clue, except, perhaps, a passage in 
the Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind, which, 
taking us, willy-nilly, into the nursery, describes a type of 
felicity from which the necessities of his own growth, physical 
and emotional alike, must forever estrange him. 

In Deep and Solemn Dreams — (a poem which offered a line 
intact to In Memoriam) — reveals that Tennyson’s craving for the 
past preceded, and did not originate in the death of Arthur 
Hallam; a fact which provokes the need to discover exactly 
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what type of experience it was that created in the poet so 
persistent and haunting a sense of a lost Eden from which, 
prematurely, it seems, he had found himself severed. How 
early did the expulsion take place? — thirteen months after his 
own birth, when a new-born child usurped his place on the 
maternal lap? Or in adolescence, when the loss of faith 
estranged him, temporarily, from the beliefs of a tender and 
pious mother ? That the two events shared a common emotional 
root is suggested by a passage (once again) in the Supposed 
Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind which vividly describes 
the sense of some commingled physical and moral felicity 
never, in this world, to be recaptured or regained. (The final 
lines, it will be seen, evoke and in physiological imagery, what 
is nothing less than the condition of pre-natal dependence.) 


Thrice happy state again to be 

The trustful infant on the knee! 
Who lets his waxen fingers play 
About his mother’s neck, and knows 
Nothing beyond his mother’s eyes. 
They comfort him by night and day; 
They light his little life alway ; 

He hath no thought of coming woes; 
He hath no care of life or death, 
Scarce outward signs of joy arise, 
Because the Spirit of happiness 

And perfect rest so inward is; 

And loveth so his innocent heart, 
Her temple and her place of birth, 
Where she would ever wish to dwell, 
Life of the fountain there, beneath 
Its salient springs, and far apart, 
Hating to wander out on earth, 

Or breathe into the hollow air, 
Whose chilliness would make visible 
Her subtil, warm and golden breath, 
Which mixing with the infant’s blood, 
Fulfils him with beatitude. 


All beatitude, alas, is menaced by the action of time: and it 
was the suffering inflicted by that tireless erosion which caused 
Alfred Tennyson all his life so immoderately to sigh. 

In the winter of the Present for the summer of the Past. 
But for all this pre-Proustian sensibility, for all the early and 
recurrent invocations to Memory — (“Thou who stealest fire, 
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From the Fountains of the past, To glorify the present’) — the 
poetic Recherche du Temps Perdu was not, except in certain 
notable instances, conducted upon his own home ground; and 
Tennyson’s persistent sense that ‘all pleasant things had gone 
before’, caused him, too readily, perhaps, to forsake the intro- 
spective grandeurs and miseries of Somersby for the modish 
props — swords, lances, battlements and the like, of the mock- 
medieval scene. Susceptibility, in this connection, had early 
been established; and indeed one of the keenest recollections 
of a younger brother was that of watching Alfred ‘form with 
clay a Gothic archway in the bole of an old tree’. If both 
preoccupations proved equally enduring, the years to come 
were to reveal, conclusively, not only that Tennyson’s deepest 
resources had been invested in the Arthurian currency, but that 
these same resources were to be withdrawn with difficulty, if at 
all, from a system so perfectly adapted, alike to the emotional 
needs and the emotional limitations, of this remarkable Victorian 
personality. 
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A Jest in Season 


Notes on S. 7. Perelman, with a digression 
on W. W. Facobs 


John Wain 


HY the digression ? Surely there is enough material in 
V) V) the brilliant virtuosity and long career of S. J. Perelman 
to satisfy the most restless analyst? 

Certainly. I have always been an admirer of Perelman, and 
when early last year I was so fortunate as to make his acquaint- 
ance in New York, our conversation stimulated a long-nursed 
wish to write an essay on his work. But whenever I look round for 
a comparison, a contrast, something by which to take a bearing, 
it is always Jacobs who comes to mind. Not George Ade, not 
Ring Lardner, both acknowledged influences on Mr Perelman’s 
work; but this forgotten Edwardian English humorist, creator 
of ‘the Night-Watchman and other longshoremen’. 

One reason for the mental jump is plain. The very complete- 
ness of Jacobs’s disappearance is an illustration of something 
that bulks very large in the life of a comic writer. Fashions in 
humour change with bewildering speed, and the world of the 
comic writer is as tough as the world of the circus strong-man. 
Once the day comes when he cannot lift that weight, he makes 
way for someone who can — and there is no argument and no 
second chance. So perhaps it is inevitable that the comparison 
should be with a writer whose jokes have turned to dust. Such a 
comparison might help to answer the question, What makes a 
joke keep? And are the best jokes the ones that keep longest ? 

W. W. Jacobs, to begin at the beginning, was an English 
writer of humorous short stories whose popularity hit a peak 
some time before 1914 and stayed at that peak till about 1940. 
Some of his pieces were sentimental or morbidly horrific; one of 
these, The Monkey's Paw, seems to be the only fragment of his 
work that made any impression in America. But in England 
Jacobs was best known as a funny man; in fact his character ‘the 
Night-Watchman’, in whose quaint argot many of his stories 
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were told, must have been one of the best-known people in 
English fiction. As a boy at school, I came in at the tail-end of 
Jacobs’s popularity; my friends and I used to pass his books 
from hand to hand and chortle unwearyingly over the jokes. 
I realize, now, that we were the last generation for whom Jacobs 
worked. It is a taste that links us with our fathers, but will never 
link us with our sons. Ask any company of 21-year-olds nowa- 
days if they have heard of Jacobs, and watch the puzzled 
frowns. I find it almost incredible that he has disappeared so 
abruptly. The formerly solid earth opened in some odd moment 
when one’s back was turned, and Jacobs, together with his 
gallery of permanent characters — the Night-Watchman, Ginger 
Dick, Sam Small, Peter Russet, Bob Pretty and the Oldest In- 
habitant — disappeared for ever. 

Was this inevitable ? Does humour always go out of fashion ? 
By no means. We can make a fair distinction between durable 
and non-durable humour. If we look at Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, we see at once that the jokes based on character and situ- 
ation are still as funny as they were; it is the purely modish 
humour of word-play and parody that has died. Falstaff, from 
the moment he enters with that magnificent opening line, ‘Now 
Hal, what time of day is it, lad?’ is the great comic figure he 
must always have been. (This is not to deny that there are some 
people, mostly women, who just don’t think the Falstaff scenes 
are funny. Such jokes simply don’t work with them. But these, 
you can be sure, existed in Shakespeare’s day too. This is not a 
question of fashion, but of temperament.) Chaucer’s jokes, ex- 
cept where they happen to be on subjects that have passed com- 
pletely out of memory, are still supremely funny. So is a lot of 
the comedy of ancient Greece. 

It is not, then, an immutable fate that puts comic writing out 
of date. But there is one heavy law, to which I can think of no 
exceptions. Changes of fashion, in every other art reversible, are 
in comic writing irreversible. The things we think funny to-day 
in older writers have been thought funny without interruption 
down the centuries. Once the joke is lost, it stays lost. A novelist 
or poet can have a period ‘out’, as Donne or Sterne did, and 
come back with a resounding bang. But a joker, once buried, is 
never dug up. Of course, there may be a few years here and there 
in which a good comic writer is buried by prudery as the Vic- 
torians buried Restoration and classical comedy. But banning a 
writer is a different matter from reading him with a yawn; those 
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Victorians (and they were, whether surprisingly or not, quite 
numerous) who did read The Country Wife or Lysistrata didn’t 
deny that they were funny. 

Let us take the matter a little further. When a joke goes out 
of date it is usually because an attitude has disappeared. What 
a man finds funny is a sure guide to his character, and, for 
historical reasons, the characters of whole societies, and there- 
fore of the people in them, can change — not, perhaps, basically, 
but certainly enough to drive a lot of jokes out of circulation. 
Jacobs went out because he wrote within the convention that the 
English working man is funny — I mean funny per se, funny be- 
fore he does or says anything funny. With his strange accent, 
his inability to pronounce the letter ‘h’, his comical clothes, he 
has only to walk into the pages of a book and the reader gets his 
facial muscles ready for a smile. That, at any rate, was the con- 
vention. It sprang, of course, from middle-class complacency 
and middle-class bewilderment. Both the writer and his reader 
were genteel persons who had, owing to the rigidity of English 
life, very little contact with the working man, who consequently 
remained a puzzle; they could not think what sort of life went 
on in those rows of blackened little houses, or what it was really 
like to do that sort of work. The novel, and fiction generally, is 
(in Europe at any rate) essentially a bourgeois form. Neither 
the working class nor the aristocracy figure in it at all centrally. 
An aristocrat, in an English novel, is just as likely to be a comic 
figure — when he is not merely a focus for envious fantasies — as 
a labourer. So the lower-deck, below-stairs character was 
shown as funny because a laugh is the natural human reaction 
to something you don’t understand. And also because it kept 
him in his place. And also because, not having been educated 
and therefore finding the world full of mysteries, he tended to 
mispronounce words, to hold on to quaint beliefs, to make 
laughable mistakes. And lastly because, as anyone can see, the 
English working class are funny, in the good sense; they have 
humour and gaiety, more so in many cases than the higher-ups. 

Nothing in Jacobs’s writing suggests that he ever questioned 
these conventions. Here is a specimen. (The situation: three 
sailormen have been asked to speak words of caution to a 
youngster, nephew to one of them, who is about to jump into an 
early marriage.) 

“Twenty-one is young,’ ses Ginger, shaking his head. ‘ ’Ave 
you known ’er long?” 
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“Three months,’ says the nevy. ‘She lives in the same street 
as I do. ’Ow it is she ain’t been snapped up before, I can’t 
think, but she told me that she didn’t care for men till she saw 
me.’ 

“They all say that,’ ses Ginger. 

‘If I’ve ’ad it said to me once, I’ve ’ad it said twenty times,’ 
ses Peter, nodding. 

‘They do it to flatter,’ ses old Sam, looking as if ’e knew all 
about it. “You wait till you are my age, Joe; then you'll know; 
why, I should ha’ been married dozens o’ times if I ’adn’t 
been careful.’ 

‘P’r’aps it was a bit on both sides,’ ses Joe, looking at ’is 
uncle. ‘P’r’aps they was careful too. If you could only see my 
young lady you wouldn’t talk like that. She’s got the truth- 
fullest eyes in the world. Large grey eyes like a child’s, least- 
ways sometimes they are grey and sometimes they are blue. It 
seems to depend on the light somehow; I ’ave seen them when 
they was a brown — brownish-gold. And she smiles with ’er 
eyes.’ 

‘Hasn’t she got a mouth?’ ses Ginger, wot was getting a bit 
tired of it. 

“You’ve been crossed in love,’ ses the nevy, staring at ’im. 
*That’s wot’s the matter with you. And looking at you, I don’t 
wonder at it.’ . 


Such passages as this are a strange mixture of genuinely good 
writing, polished and well timed, and inert convention which 
has dated badly. Jacobs has a useful gift for extracting humour 
out of very simple situations, without flogging them to death; on 
the other hand, he also expects us to be amused at the stylized 
lingo full of dropped h’s, ‘wot’, and the rest of it. This kind of 
thing is really a form of pastoral; the characters are no more 
like real sailors than a Dresden figure is like a real shepherd; 
they are simplified figures, constructed to live in a world of utter- 
ly harmless comedy where vice is typified by one half-pint too 
many and trouble by a spell of nagging from the wife. It has, I 
surmise, gone out of fashion because no one to-day is interested 
in such innocence. And if they were, they would hardly people 
their pastoral landscape with working-class figures, for that con- 
vention has also gone out. In the ’thirties, the British left-wing 
conscience woke up uneasily to the fact that the working man 
simply did not appear in English literature; they set to work to 
remedy this, and the result was a flood of ‘social realism’which 
usually showed proletarian life as an unending round of misery 
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and humiliation; that tide has receded in its turn, but while it 
lasted it did a lot to wash away the Jacobs kind of humour. 
P. G. Wodehouse has worn better, because the aristocracy are 
still a subject for jokes: besides which, he has another and quite 
separate readership among Americans and Continentals who 
interpret him, mistakenly, as the biting satirist of a decadent 
ruling class. 

With the innocence of the Jacobs passage just quoted, com- 
pare a snatch of Perelman. (The situation: two psycho-analysts, 
hired to oversee detail in film scenes that concern their mystery, 
meet in Hollywood.) 


‘How do you like it out here, Randy?’ Wormser inquired. 
‘I get a slight sense of confusion. Perhaps I’m not adjusted yet.’ 

*You’re inhibited,’ said Kalbfus, signaling the waiter to 
repeat. ‘You won’t let yourself go. Infantile denial of your 
environment.’ 

‘I know,’ said Wormser, plaintively, ‘but a few weeks ago I 
saw Jack Benny in a sleigh on Sunset Boulevard — with real 
reindeer. And last night an old hermit in a pillowcase stopped 
me and claimed the world was coming to an end. When I ob- 
jected, he sold me a box of figs.’ 

‘You'll get used to it,’ the other replied. ‘I’ve been here five 
months, and to me it’s God’s country. I never eat oranges, but, 
hell, can you imagine three dozen for a quarter ?” 

‘I guess you’re right,’ admitted Wormser. ‘Where are you 
staying ?” 

‘At the Sunburst Auto Motel on Cahuenga,’ said Kalbfus, 
draining his glass. ‘I’m sharing a room with two extra girls 
from Paramount.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry. I-I didn’t know you and Mrs Kalbfus 
were separated.’ 

‘Don’t be archaic. She’s living there, too.’ Kalbfus snapped 
his fingers at the waiter. “Once in a while I fall into the wrong 
bed, but Beryl’s made her emotional adjustment; she’s 
carrying on with a Greek in Malibu. Interesting sublima- 
tion of libido under stress, isn’t it? I’m doing a paper on it.’ 
Wormser raised his hand ineffectually to ward off the fifth 
Zombola, but Kalbfus would not be overborne. 

‘None of that,’ he said sharply. ‘Come on, drink up. Yes, 
sir, it’s a great town, but I’ll tell you something, Sherm. We’re 
in the wrong end of this business. Original stories — that’s the 
caper.’ He looked around and lowered his voice. ‘I’ll let you 
in on a secret, if you promise not to blab. I’ve been collaborat- 
ing with the head barber over at Fox, and we’ve got a ten- 
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strike. It’s about a simple, unaffected manicurist who inherits 
fifty million smackers.’ 

‘A fantasy, eh ?? Wormser pondered. “That’s a good idea.’ 

‘What the hell do you mean, fantasy ?? demanded Kalbfus 
heatedly. ‘It happens every day. Wait till you hear the twis- 
teroo, though. This babe, who has everything — houses, yachts, 
cars, three men in love with her — suddenly turns around and 
gives back the dough.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Wormser, sensing that he was expected to. 

“Well, we haven’t worked that out yet,’ said Kalbfus con- 
fidentially. ‘Probably a subconscious wealth phobia. Anyway, 
Zanuck’s offered us a hundred and thirty G’s for it, and it isn’t 
even on paper.’ 


At first sight we are tempted to say that the chief difference 
between this and Jacobs is the difference between the fast and 
the slow. 

On a closer look it emerges that Perelman isn’t, in fact, all 
that faster. Jacobs keeps the ball rolling pretty smartly; it is 
simply that he rolls it forward in a straight line, while Perelman, 
teeming with ideas and associations, keeps it bouncing to and 
fro unpredictably. They both depend on convention to a certain 
extent (the jargon of psychologists is funny now, as the dialect of 
working men was funny then), but Perelman also has teeth. He 
shows a satiric aggressiveness, not to say venom, quite foreign to 
Jacobs. The newly-awakened greed and intemperance of the 
two professional men spirited from their staid consulting-rooms 
to this Babylon, though presented in terms of apparently high- 
spirited fun, stays behind as a strongly presented idea always 
will. The man of learning and wisdom, pitchforked into this 
milieu, immediately sinks to the level of the uneducated man 
(in this case, a barber) and the two join forces in search of ‘a 
ten-strike’. 

I gather that Perelman’s importance as a satirist is recog- 
nized in America; it isn’t, yet, in England, where his conven- 
tional standing is simply that of an adroit ‘crazy’ humorist, 
associated in most people’s minds with the Marx brothers more 
than with anything else. Recently, on a visit to England, Perel- 
man was interviewed on the radio by three men at once (this 
technique of setting on the victim in a mob is spreading among 
interviewers), and their questions revealed a staggering lack of 
perception, especially with regard to this question of seriousness. 
None of the three seemed to realize that they were dealing with 
a satirist, a man who has selected definite targets and peppered 
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them with something a good deal heavier than the buck-shot of 
the orthodox feuilletoniste. Some of his targets are within the area 
that could be broadly described as aesthetic; offences against 
taste, whether literary, architectural or gastronomic, always 
call for at least a flick from Perelman’s lash; but often (surpris- 
ingly often, when one comes to read him in bulk) he directs his 
satire at something bigger and more tangible. Certain figures 
of fun, and very venomous fun at that, appear over and over 
again. The employer who keeps his subordinates in a continuous 
state of panic and mutual suspicion, for instance, is a great 
theme of Perelman’s,* all the way from Sanford Claus, head of 
‘the biggest toy concern in the world’, in his early parody of 
Odets, Waiting for Santy, to Fleur Fenton Cowles, ‘to-day’s 
editorial thunderhead and the most dynamic personality in the 
postwar publishing world’. The techniques differ; Santy goes 
into the workroom on December 24th with, ‘Boys, do you know 
what day to-morrow is?’ Gnomes (crowding around expectantly) : 
‘Christmas!’ Claus: ‘Correct. When you look in your envelopes 
tonight, you’ll find a little present from me — a forty per cent 
pay cut. And the first one who opens his trap — gets this.’ (As he 
holds up a tear-gas bomb and beams at them, the gnomes utter cries of joy, 
join hands, and dance around him shouting exultantly.) 

Here the joke is more at the expense of the social-protest 
drama of the ’thirties than at anything of flesh and blood; Mrs 
Cowles (‘I guess I’m just professionally intolerant of stupid 
people. . . . It’s one of my biggest faults, but I can’t help it’) is 
made the subject, or perhaps we should say the peg, of a very 
devastating satirical piece (The Hand that Cradles the Rock). Then 
there is Bruce Hyssop, manager of a chain of Los Angeles drug- 
stores, who holds court sitting at a ‘nonobjective desk’ of his own 
design, strung by wires from the ceiling. When he enters, his 
assistants crowd forward eagerly. 


Omnes: How did the sneak preview go last night, B.H.? 
Did we get a hand on the citrate of magnesia? How many 
bolts of linoleum did we sell ? 


*cf. Edmund Wilson’s notes on Henry Ford, written about 1930 and re- 
printed in The American Earthquake, 1955. ‘(Ford) is ready, on occasion, to 
dismiss his oldest and closest associates without a word of explanation or 
warning. People innocently come back to their offices to discover that their 
departments have been abolished and that they themselves are no longer 
supposed to exist; they have found, in certain cases, their desks smashed to 
pieces with an axe. . . . The result of all this is that Ford to-day is surrounded 
by professional yes-men who live in terror of differing from him.’ 
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Hyssop (frowning) : It needs work. From the reaction cards, it 
looks as if my hunch were right. The average public isn’t 
ready for phone booths in the front of the store. 

SwICcKARD: Remember my prediction, Bruce? I said it would 
confuse them! 

Tuimic: I experienced dubeity anent it, too. You’ve got to 
hide telephones in the back, among the cigarette cartons. 
Miss F.: Or down a good, dark stairway, so you can use a neon 
arrow. Dramatize it — appeal to their sense of adventure, of 

the unknown. 

Hyssop (nodding): Correct. Now, myself, I like the front of 
our stores kept severe, even a shade Spartan. Just a few air- 
plane tires on a counter, some electric pads, money belts, 
facial tissues, or so. That whets people’s interest and tempts 
them to browse. (They all vigorously echo his sentiments. Mean- 
while, the desk before him sways erratically, dumping the papers and 
fountain pen he has placed on it on the floor. As Swickard and 
Thimig scramble to retrieve them, Hyssop’s brow darkens). Have 
any of you been fiddling with these wires ? 

Tumic: Gosh, no, Bruce! (unthinking). You see, the damp 
weather causes them to expand and contract, and conse- 
quently... 

Hyssop (instantly) : What’s that? Aren’t you satisfied with our 
South California climate ? ' 

Tuimic (anguished) : Me? I’m wild about it! I’d rather be dead 
here than alive in Cedar Rapids — you know that, Bruce! 

Hyssop: You’re an Easterner, Thimig. Sooner or later, they 
always sell you out. (Thimig demonstrates his loyalty by pro- 
ducing an aerial view of Cedar Rapids, tearing it to shreds, and 
grinding them under his heel. Hyssop relents.) All right, but better 
watch your step hereafter. Well, let’s hear the weekly sug- 
gestions. Anything promising come in? 

Miss F.: There’s one from the manager of the Beverly Hills 
branch. They get a studio-type clientele, mostly, in their 
fountain, individuals with an acid condition and nervous 
indigestion. 

Hyssop (impatiently): We went into all that last fall. It isn’t 
feasible to spray the customers with cocaine. 

Miss F.: No, this is another approach. He says why not add 
pepsin to some of the ready dishes and feature a line of heart- 
burn specials. 

Hyssop: There’s no royal road to stomach relief. Seymour 
Erstwell is a real go-getter, but he doesn’t grasp the basic 
psychology. The patron wants to feel distress coming on, so 
he can counteract it with the proper medication. Take that 
away and half the pleasure of eating is gone. You follow? 
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SwickarD: I never thought it through before, but you’ve put 
your finger on the crux of the matter. 

Tuic (sotto voce) : Has that man got a gift for congealing the 
whole thing in a nutshell! It’s spooky. 

Hyssop (modestly) : My mind runs that way. Ever since I’m a 
tad, why, I’ve had a restless impulse to probe beneath the 
surface, to constantly analyze, analyze, analyze. 

SwicKarD: Which it’s the hallmark of every industrial wizard 
worth a hoot. 

(Pestle and Mortar) 


Of course, if all Perelman’s more satiric pieces were con- 
cerned with this theme of people cringing before the boss, we 
might deny him the status of a satirist and call him merely a 
writer who has worked in Hollywood and carries the inevitable 
scar-tissue. (It is impossible to read far in Perelman without 
coming across a hostile reference to Hollywood.) But there are 
other recurring targets. People who see a ‘Red’ behind every 
move toward reform, for instance. 

‘I'll show those sneaking Nihilists!’ she declared angrily. 
‘Coming in here and corrupting our good American workmen 
with their Utopian ideas! If they don’t like our country, why 
don’t they go back where they came from? Just imagine, 
George, they want me to divide everything fifty-fifty with some 
smelly peasant! That’s the trouble with those foreigners, they 
make all their money over here and then take it back with 
them to Poland. Hanging’s too good for those Socialists!’ Un- 
fortunately, Avid’s heated words were not lost on a Red spy 
lurking in the crowd. Bomb in hand, he slunk off sneering 
evilly and promising revenge. 

(The Red Termites) 

That passage can also serve as a pointer to another of the main 
elements in Perelman’s work, the all-pervading air of parody. 
Outside of dialogue, almost every sentence he writes echoes the 
inflated style of late-Victorian and Edwardian writing. It is 
not so much this or that author who is suggested as the whole 
anonymous style of the period between 1860 and 1914. Some- 
times Perelman steps up the pomposity, turning the effect from 
simple imitation into parody, but usually he copies faithfully 
the rhythms, cadences and vocabulary of his chosen period, and 
the joke lies in the incongruity of context. On a visit to the 
Sphinx, for instance, recounted in Westward Ho!, 

‘All I bore away from the encounter was a nose burned the 
colour of an eggplant and a fearsome case of bloat induced by 
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drinking seven bottles of soda pop in quick succession. Some 
anonymous genius has had the inspiration to pitch a soft- 
drink stand a few hundred feet away, or possibly it was even 
part of the original statue; in any case, I never expect to re- 
capture the gratitude I felt for that pitiful patch of shade.’ 


In those few lines we can see the style teetering on the edge of 
parody (‘bore away from the encounter’) but on the whole 
keeping to what we might call straight Perelmanese (the rueful 
joke at his own expense, recounted with fanatical precision of 
imagery), until, in that last sentence, it plunges straight into the 
language of the Edwardian tale of adventure. Every intrepid 
traveller, every retired Colonel, every tanned, pipe-smoking 
man of few words who settled down, his hair greying at the 
temples and his joints stiffening, to write the story of his adven- 
tures in Africa or India, must at some point or other have said, 
‘I never expect to recapture the gratitude I felt for that pitiful 
patch of shade.’ It took Perelman to transfer the formula to a 
soft-drink stand by the side of the Sphinx. And by doing so, he 
accomplishes two things. First, he turns the already droll tale 
of his adventure into a parody of the retired colonel’s narrative, 
thereby giving us, so to speak, another gift inside the same pack- 
age; secondly, he shows a streak of yearning for an age which 
had more leisure, dignity, stateliness. There is no doubt that 
Perelman’s compulsion to introduce Edwardian phraseology 
really points to an affection for it, just as his constant references 
to the masterpieces of literature and art represent an instinctive 
recoil from the shoddy and the pretentious which make up the 
target for his satire. Only a man steeped to the very eyebrows 
in the fiction of an older day would find his pen so continually 
reproducing its rhythms. 


‘If I bore myself with a certain assurance, it was because I 
had chosen my wardrobe with some care — a shower-of-hail 
suit, lilac gloves, a split-sennit boater, and a light whangee 
cane. Altogether, I had reason for self-satisfaction ; I had dined 
famously off a charmburger and a sky-high malt, my cigar 
was drawing well, and the titles of the pictures I was about to 
witness, ““Block That Kiss” and “Khaki Buckaroo”, augured 
gales of merriment.’ 


What gives this prose its vertiginous quality is the lightning 
juxtaposition of irreconcilables. The Edwardian adventurer 
‘dined famously’ off a cold bird and a bottle of hock; the Perel- 
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man-figure dines famously off a charmburger; the effect on the 
reader is a rapid jolt from one world to another, and of course 
depends on his having some familiarity with both. When a 
generation arises, as it is probably arising at this moment, that 
has never read yarns in which the hero ‘chooses his wardrobe 
with some care’ and ‘dines famously’, half of Perelman’s magic 
will be lost. Only half, because he has wisely not invested his 
whole comic capital in this parody; there will still be the quick- 
fire dialogue, the rubbery vocabulary that twists itself out of 
shape, the metaphors that suddenly leap into grotesque life, and 
so on. ‘With a blow I sent him grovelling. In ten minutes he was 
back with a basket of appetizing fresh-picked grovels.’ “The 
homeward-bound Americans on the boat-train platform at 
Waterloo Station, London were as merry as grigs (the Southern 
Railway had considerately furnished a box of grigs for purposes 
of comparison).’ ‘Before Nature made him, she broke the 
mould.’ ‘. . . if you’re basking before the hearth with a siphon 
handy and Rosy Fahrleit playing over your face. . . .’ 

Still, the element of parody and re-creation, the constant echo 
from a past that was fading before Perelman wrote a line, is 
what claims one’s attention; it is, after all, the thing that dis- 
tinguishes Perelman from other humorists. Edwardian prose, 
the gloomy magnificence of a lost age of dignity, flavours every- 
thing he writes. He is like a living man wandering in a world of 
ghosts, uttering spells which call them up and then finding him- 
self unable to talk to them. And in this he joins hands with many 
of the most characteristic writers of our century. It is instructive 
to compare a piece by Perelman with, say, Mr Eliot’s The Waste 
Land. In each case, the building is sharply contemporary, but 
the bricks have been taken from the ruins of an older building, 
and the impact depends on the reader’s awareness that this is so. 
Eliot’s quotations from the classics, woven into the structure of 
his poem in the same spirit of ironic juxtaposition as the musical 
quotations that occur in a jazz-man’s improvisations, are — for 
all their different intention — the exact counterpart of Perel- 
man’s dizzy rain of parodied fragments. In each case, the im- 
pression left by the writing is one of sharp-witted mockery 
tinged with deep pessimism. 

The technique of The Waste Land is primarily cinematic. 
Images jammed together, fading and melting landscapes, be- 
came a familiarity to the Western mind only after the cinema 
had got into its stride. And perhaps it is not irrevelant to point 
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out that Perelman, with his years of work in Hollywood, is more 
directly a child of the cinema than Eliot, just as his relationship 
with jazz is more direct. (His friendship with Goodman has, I 
suspect, been formative — quite possibly in either direction.) In 
the last analysis, what all these jazz and cinematic techniques 
are doing is something quite easy to describe, though not easy 
to do. The aim is always to create an art which will hold dis- 
similar elements in some kind of unity, however precarious. 
That is the search of the characteristic modern intelligence as 
applied to art. Thomas Mann once remarked that in our time 
the traditional categories of comedy and tragedy had crumbled, 
leaving the grotesque as the dominant mode. Certainly a work 
like his Felix Krull, Confidence Man is a gigantic piece of grotesque 
art. The modern man lives in a world of shattered structures; 
artistically and intellectually, the bombs have already gone off, 
and we are trying to pick up the pieces and fit them together in 
a new way. And this applies not only to the fragments we find 
outside ourselves but also to the ones within. Perelman’s art, like 
that of Eliot, is an art stretched to cover moods and attitudes 
that sometimes lie a long way apart. Perelman’s joking does not 
exclude melancholy; it includes it, as everyone can feel. 

This is where we circle back to Jacobs. His comic art was 
simple, unlinear, exclusive. Like most comic writers, Jacobs had 
considerable streaks both of sentimentality and brutality. Un- 
able to bring this material under the umbrella of his comic idiom, 
he occasionally gave it a ride on its own, the result being some of 
the most unpalatable stories ever written. When he was not 
being funny, he was either dripping with sentimentality or 
devising stories that show a very ugly sadism, such as The 
Monkey’s Paw or The Brown Man’s Servant. 

In purely stylistic terms, the split is even more marked. When 
speaking in his own person, Jacobs writes exactly the kind of 
prose from which Perelman’s burlesque manner takes off, as we 
see if we compare two passages. 


(i) Of all classes of men, those who follow the sea are prob- 
ably the most prone to superstition. Afloat upon the black 
waste of waters, at the mercy of wind and sea, with vast depths 
and strange creatures below them, a belief in the supernatural 
is easier than ashore, under the cheerful gaslamps. 

(ii) Silhouetted against the afterglow of the fiery red sun 
which had vanished a moment before over the Mid-Atlantic 
horizon, the chief officer of the Queen Mary paced the bridge, 
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frowning into the gathering darkness. From the deck beneath 
his feet came the even, measured throb of the ship’s pulse as 
she cleft the trackless deep, driven ever onward towards the 
shores of the New World. It had been a halcyon day; wind and 
water were favoring the voyage, passengers and crew alike 
were in a frame of high good humor, and all indications 
pointed to a smooth, uneventful run to Ambrose Channel sixty 
hours distant. And yet this vigilant watcher of the skies, on 
whose shoulders rested the responsibility for the leviathan and 
her cargo of four thousand souls, was oppressed by a vague 
disquiet. 


Number (ii), of course, is the Perelman; but a second glance, 
however rapid, is needed before one can be quite sure. ‘Afloat 
upon the black waste of waters’ is so much the kind of phrase 
Perelman loves to sport with, while to Jacobs it is a sign to be 
hung out, meaning ‘this story is going to be serious — it isn’t one 
of my funny ones’. 

It seems to me, then, that there is something to be learnt from 
a comparison between the forgotten Jacobs and the reigning 
Perelman. The ingredients are strangely similar; only Perelman 
mixes them as they are mixed in the twentieth century, Jacobs 
as in the nineteenth. Jacobs can be innocently funny or solemnly 
straight-faced, and finds it natural to switch from one to the 
other and employ a style that gives due warning to the reader. 
In his world, people still knew where they were. Hence the 
strong adverse reaction to a book like Ulysses on its first appear- 
ance. Joyce’s opponents made a big case over the book’s alleged 
obscenity, but I suspect that the real outrage it offered to them 
was in its scrambling of categories, its blend of farce and pathos, 
grandeur and littleness. Everyone is more or less accustomed to 
obscenity, but a real attack on one’s mental habits nearly al- 
ways causes shocked resentment. ‘Modern’ art and literature 
made this attack from about 1914 onwards, and Perelman, who 
began writing in the mid-’twenties, was one of the first comic 
writers to begin from the premises on which ‘serious’ modern 
literature was based. If we compare him with E. E. Cummings, 
for example, we see that there are many things in common, the 
chief difference being that Perelman is on the whole the more 
interesting. 

As an American writer, working steadily from the mid- 

*twenties to the late ’fifties, Perelman has lived through a series 
of social and intellectual earthquakes, which are faithfully re- 
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corded in his work. One feels that he devised his strange, kalei- 
doscopic style because he felt the need of a new way of writing, 
one that would mirror the restless dance of incongruities that so 
disturbs the European visitor to America. The whole modern 
world suffers from this disease; once industrialism has put an end 
to the world of hand industries and local materials, there is no 
reason why cities, for instance, should grow up in a homogen- 
eous style; but for obvious reasons America, and particularly 
the West, suffers most. Perelman is clearly very sensitive to this 
continual jangling and discontinuity. Sometimes he rounds on 
it with a blast of pure satire (as in the wonderful piece Second- 
Class Matter), but at others he seems to be trying, as most artists 
have tried in the last thirty years, to devise an idiom that will 
come to terms with it. 

Naturally this effort has been most strenuous in America. The 
characteristic British artist still feels, for all the uprooting and 
acceleration that have been and will be, a sense that he is, in the 
words of Yeats, ‘Rooted in one dear perpetual place.’ This, as 
well as economic reasons, might well be behind the British 
failure to develop a major cinema industry, for the film, with its 
constant melting and changing, is the art of the uprooted; 
Hollywood’s predominance is usually explained away by saying 
that the money is there, but in fact poor countries like Japan and 
Italy — and, lately, India — have produced great films, and the 
reason is probably connected with this sense of the flowing away 
of foundations. England, in spite of its exposed military and 
economic position, still has an atmosphere of solid predictability 
which does not confront the artist with a perpetual challenge to 
experiment, to find new combinations and fusions, to strike out 
a fire-new idiom every few years. 

S. J. Perelman could never be anything but an American 
writer. He has the restlessness, the unflagging zest of novelty, 
which gives American art, as well as life, so much of its glitter. 
And he is also American in his haunted awareness of Europe. 
In some American literary and artistic circles, it is the fashion to 
pretend that European culture was a passing fad of the American 
people, the product of mere self-consciousness and insecurity, 
and can now safely be dismissed. In Beatnik society, for example, 
it is better not to admit that you have ever heard of Shake- 
speare or Mozart, assuming that you have heard of them. Perel- 
man has no such illusion. He knows, and every page that he 
writes shows it, that America has been a vast consumer-market 
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for the European artist for three solid centuries, much too long 
to start pretending overnight that it never happened. His work 
reveals a mind deeply imbued with, and appreciative of, a 
traditional and therefore European-tilted culture; an American 
mind, wrestling with the problem of creating a new world, 
buoyant, energetic, and yet often dubious of the materials that 
are to hand and looking round for assurance that the old tim- 
bers, should they be needed, are still there. In a time like ours, 
such a mind will probably seek expression either in poetry or in 
a wild, imaginative humour. For they, after all, are the two 
kinds of writing that most nearly meet. 


Books for children of all ages 
Educational Books 

Scientific and Technical books 
at all levels 
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For over 150 years the family firm of 
BLACKIE has been well known in the 
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tained in all their publications published 
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On Wallace Stevens 


The Minimum Myth 


Anthony Hartley 


The poem of the mind in the act of finding 
What will suffice. It has not always had 
To find: the scene was set; it repeated what 
Was in the script. 
Then the theatre was changed 
To something else. 


WALLACE STEVENS. Of Modern Poetry. 


English poetry became provincial. If it is so, we are still 

suffering the effects. The major problem of the poet since 
the romantic movement has been to situate his work in a uni- 
verse from which transcendence has disappeared, to find a fixed 
point from which to move his world, given that poetry has to 
create a cosmos or nothing. The Romantics tried to solve this in 
two different ways. They either regarded poets as producing 
social good (in Shelley’s phrase as ‘the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world’) or else — and this was a more truly romantic 
solution — they claimed that experience itself was a value. 


Prati » the nineteenth century was the point at which 


Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; . . . 


Here in English poetry the discussion ended. Either the Vic- 
torians repeated what the Romantics had said before them or 
else they were diverted from the necessity of finding a basis for 
their world by nostalgia for what had been lost. They were like 
men already far out to sea who cast wistful glances at the shore 
instead of setting a course. In France, on the other hand, those 
writing poetry had far more powerful minds and were not sub- 
ject to the same temptation to look backwards. Baudelaire was 
the last great poet perfectly to exemplify the value set by the 
Romantics on pure experience, but he was also the first to make 
an appeal to the magical and mythopoeic power of language for 
a foundation on which to build his art. To the flux of Le Voyage 
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corresponds the mythical systematization of Correspondances, a 
concept of mystical unity which permits the poet to regard his 
words as spells and himself as a ‘mage’, making and unmaking 
worlds through language. In various forms this has been the 
view which French poets have continued to hold up to the 
present day. It was powerfully and destructively present in 
Rimbaud, serenely dominant in Mallarmé, present in Valéry 
and Claudel, until with the Surrealists the poet/mage became 
the poet/priest concerned with his work as an ascesis rather than 
as creation. 

Throughout the nineteenth century English poetry was di- 
vorced from this sustained attempt to find a poetical ‘cogito, 
ergo sum’. With Yeats and his gyres, however, it was to produce 
its own answer to the need for a self-justificatory myth. Yeats’s 
cosmology was no more ‘true’ than the French poets’ magical 
view of language, but it filled the same void which they had 
found around them. From being belief, at a time when there 
was still a lively transcendence, myth in modern poetry has be- 
come hypothesis, an experiment with belief in the interests of 
creation. But this process, deliberate and articulate in France, 
has rarely reached the level of consciousness in England. 


* * * 


This long preamble is intended to show why an English 
reader is likely to find great difficulty in the work of Wallace 
Stevens. His poetry, so it seems to me, is an intervention in a 
debate, which we have largely failed to hear. Now that his Opus 
Posthumous (Faber, 36s.) and his essays, The Necessary Angel: 
Essays on Reality and the Imagination (Faber, 215.) are available, 
there may be less room for misunderstanding, and no excuse. 

In Opus Posthumous there is one of Stevens’s ‘Adagia’ which 
indicates his preoccupation with the problems discussed above. 


Religion is dependent on faith. But aesthetics is independent 
of faith. The relative positions of the two might be reversed. It 
is possible to establish aesthetics in the individual mind as im- 
measurably a greater thing than religion. Its present state is 
the result of the difficulty of establishing it except in the indi- 
vidual mind. 


The dilemma and the solutions proposed to it by a Baudelaire 
or a Mallarmé are clearly suggested here, and that Stevens was 
thinking specifically of French examples is made probable by 
the fact that nearly every literary reference in his work, whether 
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prose or poetry, refers to French literature rather than English 
(‘Nothing could be more inappropriate to American literature 
than its English source since the Americans are not British in 
sensibility’). However, the last sentence of the passage quoted 
establishes a reservation about the isolation implied by poets’ 
attempts to found a world. And this impression is increased by 
his criticism of surrealism: “The essential fault of surrealism is 
that it invents without discovering. To make a clam play an 
accordion is to invent not to discover.’ The charge brought 
against surrealism is that of too great a divergence from reality — 
a key word in Stevens’s vocabulary, and one potentially de- 
structive of the constructions of poet/mages or the exercises of 
poet/priests. 

Stevens, in other words, is concerned about the possible gap 
between, on the one hand, the poet’s mythical hypothesis and, 
on the other, things as they are. Poetry, he wrote in The Noble 
Rider and the Sound of Words, ‘is an interdependence of the 
imagination and reality as equals.’ The last two words should 
be underlined, and could serve as an implicit criticism of a 
Yeats or a Baudelaire at the moment when their cosmology 
appears too eccentric to human experience. Another statement 


of the same contrast is given in a stanza of Le Monocle de Mon 
Oncle: 


The fops of fancy in their poems leave 
Memorabilia of the mystic spouts 
Spontaneously watering their gritty soils. 

I am a yeoman, as such fellows go. 

I know no magic trees, no balmy boughs, 

No silver-ruddy, gold-vermilion fruits. 

But, after all, I know a tree that bears 

A semblance to the thing I have in mind... 


No more direct contrast with Rimbaud’s ‘je dis qu’il faut étre 
voyant, se faire voyant’ could be found than Stevens’s ‘What we 
see in the mind is as real to us as what we see by the eye.’ In the 
one case the poet’s vision is postulated as essentially different 
from his view of the sensible world. In the other, the two are 
identified. 

There is apparent in Stevens a determination to found his 
poetry on the world of experience rather than on a mythical 
cosmology. Or, to put it another way, his founding and ordering 
myth will parallel that world rather than drastically reverse the 
hierarchy of its elements. The unity that world contains will be 
in the effect of it upon the poet’s consciousness and in the effect 
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of the poet’s imagination upon it. And this dialectic is really a ‘poetry 
movement in one sense only, since, for Stevens, the world is direct 
fixed by the word in forms resembling itself, but more intensely is the 
realized: | format 
It was her voice that made And fi 
The sky acutest at its vanishing. | convin 
She measured to the hour its solitude. | that t 
She was the single artificer of the world | pressu 
In which she sang. And when she sang, the sea, | to-day 
Whatever self it had, became the self audie1 
That was her song, for she was the maker . . . / of the 
This was Stevens’s idea —or one of his many ideas—of the poetic | toad 
function: not so much a transformation as an equivalence. | cham 
Stevens’s utterances about ‘the romantic’ are a little am- enoug 
biguous. In one essay he describes it as being ‘to the imagination conce 
what sentimentality is to feeling’. In another he says that ‘the differ 
whole effort of the imagination is towards the production ofthe | some 
romantic. When, therefore, the romantic is in abeyance, when | sacrée 
it is discredited, it remains true that there is always an unknown while 
romantic and the imagination will not forever be denied.’ him i 
What can be said with certainty is that, despite the superficial | some 
resemblance between his founding of his poetic universe by | theo 
means of the unity of his own impressions of the world and the In be 
romantic value placed on experience, Stevens was no romantic comr 
in the historic sense of the word. A poem like Sea Surface Full of Re 
Clouds is very revealing. Here we have five descriptions of the sea one f 
off the coast of California. They consist of carefully modulated And 
changes within an unchanging framework. But there is no hint whic 
in the poem of transience or loss. The changing lights on the sea as V 
are and are seen to be. That is all; there is no attempt to draw sphe 
any sort of moral about human life, its brevity or its nostalgia. | Sense 
In as much as the poem has an aesthetic, it is that of Monet’s not | 
successive paintings of Rouen cathedral under different lights. Stev: 
Stevens’s poems are concerned with things-in-themselves, a | mov 
concern which does not exclude change (and even demands it), whic 
but which places the emphasis more on different states of being is p 
than on their processes of becoming what they are. It is a world assis 
of facets rather than of metamophosis, of objects rather than of are | 
movement. beli 
To assert the eminent dignity of poetry (and no one had a pect 
higher sense of it than he) Stevens relies on the statement that as tl 


‘poetry is a cure of the mind’, that it helps us to live. Since | the 
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‘poetry is a process of the personality of the poet’, ‘without in- 
direct egotism there can be no poetry’. For the poet his reward 
is the sense of liberation which he gets by sharing ‘the trans- 
formation, not to say apotheosis, accomplished by the poem’. 
And from these definitions follow some very unfashionable but 
convincing remarks about the poet and society. “The truth is 
that the social obligation so closely urged is a phase of the 
pressure of reality which a poet . . . is bound to resist or evade 
to-day.’ And Stevens defends the right of the poet to choose his 
audience: ‘. . . all poets address themselves to someone and it is 
of the essence of that instinct . . that it should be to an élite, not 
to a drab but to a woman with the hair of a pythoness, not to a 
chamber of commerce but to a gallery of one’s own, if there are 
enough of one’s own to fill a gallery.’ The aristocratic, noble 
concept of art dominates. But here again there is a significant 
difference with those French poets whom I have taken to be in 
some sense Stevens’s predecessors. For Mallarmé “Toute chose 
sacrée et qui veut demeurer sacrée s’enveloppe de mystére’, but, 
while Stevens may regard poetry as destined for an élite, for 
him it is a vital part of its function that it should help at least 
some people in the living of their lives. A movement closer to 
the object is paralleled by a movement closer ‘to the audience. 
In both cases there is an increased respect for ‘reality’, to which 
communication provides an essential corollary. 

Reading Wallace Stevens’s essays (and still more his poems) 
one has the impression of a great and noble voice speaking out. 
And that voice is turned towards the world. The images from 
which his essays are named — “The Noble Rider’ or ‘The Youth 
as Virile Poet’ surrounded by ‘a radiant and productive atmo- 
sphere’ — are personae capable of mastering the world, in no 
sense overborne by it or compelled to shun it. They are warriors, 
not priests, builders rather than magicians. The achievement of 
Stevens seems to me precisely that of having turned the modern 
movement in poetry towards a more confident humanism 
which, while recognizing the difficulties of the human situation, 
is prepared to face them on its own resources without the 
assistance afforded by the creation of myth. All kinds of poetry 
are legitimate, but that which gets along with the minimum of 
belief, with the minimum of hypothesis, may come to seem as 
peculiarly pre-eminent an achievement of the twentieth century 


as the mythopoeic power of a Baudelaire or a Rimbaud was of 
the nineteenth. 





Out and About 


Two Gents at Stratford 


OR actors at the Ur-Stratford, April is often the cruellest 
renont Opening ‘cold’ as they do, without the buttering 

practice of a preliminary tour, they may look at their worst 
on the first night of the season. Within a few weeks the costumes 
begin to feel and look like clothes (if the designer knows his job 
or has been saved by the theatre’s wardrobe staff); the wig- 
joins seem less visible to the naked or the inner eye as actors get 
used to at least two heads in a week; and voices straddle the 
auditorium with greater ease, if not always with greater 
audibility. As the season strains into May the individuals who 
have drunk together after rehearsals learn to work together on 
the stage and become a company. But on the first night, of 
course, it’s different; and the opening performance of the 1960 
season bristled with a particular, over-publicized difference. 
Not only were some of the leading players new to Shakespeare, 
having made their reputations in modern-dress drama, but the 
theatre itself was opening a new chapter under the direction of 
Peter Hall. Suffering from the news-value of his youth and his 
wife, Mr Hall had been widely interviewed by the national 
press, and the broadcasting of his admirable ambitions for a 
new deal — notably, in developing a continuity and coherence 
of style — had roused premature expectations of his inaugural 
production. That is one reason why, I suspect, The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona and its cast were judged somewhat more severely 
on first-night form than they would have been in an average 
Stratford year — as the April pattern of things to come. 

If you consider The Two Gents as a particular production, 
not as a test-case of Mr Hall’s intentions, then there is one 
glaringly obvious weakness — the play. Mixing low comedy 
and high romance, this conventional Italianate flummery is 
infused with the unmistakable flavour of early Shakespeare. 
Here is a touch (in Launce’s love of his scene-stealing dog) of 
what Hazlitt approvingly calls Shakespeare’s ‘inimitable 
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quaintness of humour’ (thank God most of it is inimitable) ; 
here are teasing premonitions of themes, phrases and situations 
which flower later in greater plays; here are sudden jets of 
lyric beauty, as in the unstaled ‘Who is Silvia?’, and little 
streams of light, sweet music. The Two Gents is, as Wilson 
Knight says, ‘rich in typical imagery’, a seedbed for the student 
bardolater. But as a play for a modern audience it is doomed, 
almost inevitably, to be a bore: a painfully bungled bit of 
Elizabethan hackwork, hastily knocked out — so it seems — by 
an apprentice author to stop a hole in the repertoire. Most of 
its comedy is mummified banter, and its plot is perfunctory and 
silly. This is dead theatre, which nobody would bother to 
exhume were it not for the sacred brand-name on the shroud. 
Few producers, indeed, disturb it in its grave: this is only the 
sixth time that the play has been staged in Stratford’s r1o1 
seasons. By choosing it as an opener Mr Hall seemed deliber- 
ately to court disaster, or at least to dull the edge of critical 
appetite. Yet having decided on a set policy for his first season — 
‘to trace, through a sequence of six plays, the range, develop- 
ment and paradox of Shakespearean Comedy’ — he was clearly 
right to begin at the beginning. Buttressed as he is by the 
Stratford box-office, which is still blankly immune to the ebb- 
and-flow of critical opinion, Mr Hall can afford to ignore the 
commercial manager’s need to start with a bang. Yet need he 
have started — as the critics saw it — with such a whimper ? 
Gallantly defending the author against the director, most 
critics complained that Mr Hall was being unfair to this 
museum-piece. They thought, they said, that he knew better, 
tarting it up and taking the mickey out of it in that disrespectful 
way. After all, The Two Gents wasn’t that bad, and Mr Hall’s 
way of smartening it up made it seem worse. In the Stratford 
tradition of Shakespearean spectacular — which is what, they 
intimated, Mr Hall was supposed to be against — he put the 
scenery and the ‘business’ first, instead of letting the Master’s 
words do their work. The Two Gents should be piayed straight, 
or not at all. Now, that is a venerable ploy which all critics use 
with justifiable frequency about most productions of The 
Works; but I am not at all sure that, for this particular play in 
the circumstances of 1960 Stratford, the complaint is apt. For 
if you play this comedy straight, you are likely to knock it 
right back into the grave. Unless, of course, you can camou- 
flage its absurdities and catch its essential lyricism by matching 
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its artifice of writing with a consistent artifice of behaviour and 
speech, imposing the gloss of a unified acting style. Such a 
style is rarely achieved under English theatrical conditions, and 
certainly Mr Hall cannot whistle up the ghost of it at the 
beginning of a Stratford season with a mixed bag of players. 
Should he, then, stick austerely to the text, the whole text and 
nothing but the text? I think not. Putting the ear before the 
eye is a sound theatrical principle in Shakespearean production 
for which I vote nine times out of ten, but The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona is the exception. A lot of it just isn’t worth hearing. 
With a text like this, for a modern audience, you must com- 
promise. You must depend upon stage pictures, machinery and 
‘business’, if you are to project the play — such as it is — to a 
1960 public, unless you have a 1960 ensemble. Mr Hall hasn’t, 
but in his projection, I think, he generally succeeds. 

Among other mistakes, he goes wrong in his apparent 
attempt to rationalize a prime convention of this romantic 
pastoral world — the convention of transvestism. Throughout 
Elizabethan and Jacobean comedy on the modern stage girls 
dress up as men in flagrantly transparent disguise, bustily 
Principal Boying it in their breeches parts, and everybody on 
the stage and in the audience pretends that they don’t mind. 
But although they'll take almost anything from Shakespeare, I 
suspect that many modern playgoers — far from accepting this 
as a necessary bit of cultural make-believe — find it distractingly 
hard to swallow such casual change of sex. Mr Hall has, it 
seems, tried to minimize the visual absurdity of the convention 
by levelling the differences of dress, but has made it patently 
and embarrassingly ludicrous by his casting and by effectually 
caricaturing the girl’s disguise. It may, perhaps, help an 
audience’s suspension of disbelief to make Valentine and 
Proteus stride about in skirts, while Valentine peers out from 
beneath a dreadful, flaxen, girlish wig. But why does Mr Hall 
allow Proteus to appear wigless in his own contemporary- 
styled poll? And how could he ever permit his Julia to step on 
to any stage in her ugly parody of imposture? This wildly 
incredible ‘boy’ is, quite plainly, a frowsy, psychopathic 
schoolgirl in urgent need of a haircut and a fix from matron. 

Mr Hall has also been widely criticized — with some justice — 
for the mechanical fussiness of his production. As if determined 
to show off the new revolve, just installed in the Stratford 
stage, he keeps it whirling round and round, whisking pic- 
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turesque extras and edifices with it as it goes, an ostentatious 
symbol of theatricalism. Clearly this is a useful bit of stage 
machinery, but like all machinery in the theatre it is dangerously 
intrusive. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona no harm is done by 
an extra twirl or so; in The Merchant of Venice the director 
practises total abstinence; but the revolve is a temptation to 
future Avonside directors, a bait which the young supremo 
himself must learn to resist. 

Yet in spite of such flaws in direction, in spite of weaknesses 
in casting and difficulties in restyling. in spite of the play itself, 
Mr Hall’s Two Gentlemen of Verona avoids disaster. For one 
thing, it looks beautiful, thanks to Renzo Mongiardino’s 
evocative backcloths and architectural props, romantically lit 
by Michael Northen. There is a bit too much birdsong and not 
enough man-music; too many eye-catching beggars, shepherds 
and servants busy themselves in the background or hold 
graceful poses till the revolve threatens to fling them off again; 
and the mood is less April than October, a false autumnal 
mellowness for a springtime play. Over-pictorial Shakespeare 
may be an obstacle to the higher standards of verse-speaking 
which Mr Hall confidently hopes in time to establish, but in 
the meantime this tasteful prettification helps him to secure a 
certain visual and atmospheric unity which gives the play a 
coherence threatened by dissonance in acting style. 

What’s more, some of the characters — in spite of that 
dissonance — come freshly alive in the hands of Mr Hall’s cast: 
Ian Richardson’s Thurio and Mavis Edwards’s Lucetta stand 
out among the smaller fry, while Eric Porter’s Duke, Jack 
MacGowran’s Speed and Patrick Wymark’s Launce are all 
wonderful revivalists whose performances have been generally 
and rightly praised to the Stratford skies. And already one 
prize asset of the new Stratford régime has been proved: the 
‘apron stage’ which now projects some fifteen feet forward into 
the audience. This architectural rapprochement intensifies the 
potential immediacy of relationship between the actor and his 
public. Everyone in the theatre now has a much better chance 
of hearing what he is saying, even when he is not sure what it 
means. 

Nothing has changed at Stratford overnight; but if we don’t 
keep on taking Mr Hall’s temperature, and give him time to 
get on with the job without continual post-mortems, I see no 
reason — apart from the sloth of audiences and the vanity of 
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actors — why the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre shouldn’t 
open a new era in production about 1963. 
RICHARD FINDLATER. 


Watching Old Films (2) 


“Te National Film Theatre is an alarming institution, be- 
cause it forces us to take the cinema seriously by repeating 
films outside their commercial context and presenting 
them as works of art. The question is: how many can stand the 
strain? I have been so disappointed by the latest batch of old 
French films I have seen — Le Quatorze Juillet (1932) by René 
Clair, Gueule d’amour (1937) by Jean Grémillon, Joffroi (1935) 
by Marcel Pagnol, and Une si jolie petite plage (1946) by Yves 
Allégret — that I wonder if I am not falling out of love with the 
cinema altogether, French as well as English. This may, of 
course, be largely an effect of age. For lower-class provincials 
of my generation, who hardly ever saw a theatrical performance 
and had no television, the cinema was pure magic, because it 
seemed to open directly on to a vast range of otherwise inacces- 
sible experience; for many of us, it must have been a more 
powerful formative influence than reading or personal contacts. 
But there comes a day when you have had most of the experi- 
ences, when you have known hundreds of different people and 
when you have your own ideas about the truth behind the usual 
human situations. It is at this point that the apparent physical 
realism of the cinema seems to conflict most directly with its 
psychological uncertainties. Photography, far from being exact, 
* turns out to be one of the most subtle ways of distorting the 
quality of lived experience. You become very conscious of the 
arbitrary way in which the sequences are shot and put together. 
Too often the dialogue is slow and rudimentary, a fact which 
comes out very clearly when the sound-track of even a good film 
is broadcast over the radio. The social conventions are likely to 
be respected as obtusely as in a bad play. And — the most impor- 
tant point of all, perhaps —you feel the incidental music ham- 
mering away at you in a dishonest fashion. In opera, there is no 
deceit, because the orchestra is visible and everything is clearly 
linked to the conductor’s baton; what you are having is essen- 
tially a musical experience. In the cinema, music is constantly 
used to soften you up, or enhance the acting, or give a rhythm 
to something which in itself has no rhythm. Once you become 
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aware of this, you feel that the bread of life is being smeared 
with luscious, and often irrelevant or illegitimate, jam. I now 
see what Valéry meant when he dismissed the cinema as ‘le faux 
par le vrai’. 

Of the four films mentioned, the most ‘cinematographic’, Une 
si jolie petite plage, was at the same time the least satisfactory, be- 
cause each effect was driven home with intolerable emphasis. A 
sad young man, Gérard Philipe, arrives at a God-forsaken, rain- 
sodden, little sea-side town in the North of France and takes a 
room in the only available hotel, which contains the usual gallery 
of characters: a speechless old paralytic, a brassy manageress, a 
pretty, down-trodden servant, a family-obsessed commercial 
traveller, a sex-hungry middle-aged woman, etc. Towards the 
end, we learn that Philipe was bottle-washer in this hotel as a 
boy, and that he was carried off from there by a famous popular 
singer, whom he has just murdered because she has driven him 
mad by her infidelities. But before we get to this revelation, we 
go through some fifty minutes (embellished by music) of sordid 
interiors, flapping shutters, dripping eaves and melancholy 
gazing out to sea. I don’t think I have ever seen the pathetic 
fallacy worked so hard. What is fundamentally wrong about this 
kind of film, I suppose, is that the sombreness is‘not only too uni- 
form but is also engineered first and foremost as a means of 
entertainment. As the rain-drops run down the poor orphan’s 
handsome face, you are expected to sit cosily in your seat and 
feel a satisfactory tremor. I felt hardly anything but impatience, 
because I could believe neither in the reality of the characters 
nor in the significance of the weather. A rain-lashed sea-side 
town is just as likely to be invigorating as depressing, and human 
beings are far more complex, far less set as types, than they were 
in this film. 

The overplaying of the physical background is bad cinema; 
the overtyping of the characters is bad theatre. Looking back on 
the other three films, I realize that the parts in them I enjoyed 
were essentially theatrical in the better sense, and could have 
been done on the stage without any of the deceptive facilities 
offered by the screen. Joffroi, from a short-story by Giono, is 
really a photographed play. An old Provengal farmer sells his 
orchard to another man in the village. When the purchaser 
starts to cut down the superannuated trees to plant wheat on the 
land, the old farmer threatens to shoot him for committing a 
crime against nature. The purchaser can neither get his money 
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back nor exploit the orchard as he wishes to. Moreover, the old 
man decides to commit suicide publicly to put him to shame, 
and does, in fact, arrange several dramatic attempts which re- 
duce his adversary to a nervous wreck. In the end, the old man 
dies of a stroke and the new proprietor of the orchard leaves a 
few trees standing to propitiate his ghost. 

The film belongs to the well-known type of folksy Southern 
anecdote, which has something of the same quality in France as 
Irishness in England. The lengthy discussions in which the vill- 
age priest and the school-teacher are involved are reminiscent 
of similar scenes in La Femme du Boulanger. It is all quite enjoy- 
able and some of the acting is very funny. If the whole thing 
fails to carry conviction, it is again because the characterization 
is conventional and rather soft. This Southern humour-with-a- 
tear-but-no-malice first occurs, I think, in Alphonse Daudet’s 
Lettres de mon moulin, where it just escapes being sentimental. In 
Giono, it is sentimental, but the sentimentality is covered up to 
some extent by the vividness of the author’s descriptive style. 
The cinema, however, cannot achieve anything like the subtlety 
of notation possible in language, so that the story becomes a 
straightforward series of music-hall sketches, well-done but of an 
absolutely predictable broadness. 

If Foffroi is a play, Le Quatorze Juillet is an old-fashioned musi- 
cal comedy, without the songs. Taxi-driver loves flower-girl sous 
les toits de Paris. Taxi-driver’s former girl-friend, a wicked vamp, 
turns up again, causes estrangement and leads the taxi-driver 
off to a life of crime. The flower-girl, now orphaned, has a hard 
time underneath the gaslight’s glitter. Saved from the gutter by 
the largesse of a nice rich drunk, she buys herself barrow which 
collides with the reformed taxi-driver’s new taxi. Reconciliation. 

The sentimental part of this is not interesting in itself, but 
only for the study of the change in types of beauty and love re- 
lationships since the ’thirties. In present-day films, faces have 
become thinner and harder and bodies have to be more shapely, 
since they are more fully displayed. Conversation is much bolder 
and more cynical. To judge by the tone of Le Quatorze Juillet, 
René Clair might have made the film at the height of the Vic- 
torian era. Watching this film after seeing A Bout de Souffle, the 
latest product of /a nouvelle vague, is like picking up an improving 
nineteenth-century book after reading Henry Miller. 

Only the funny parts have survived, the traditional, taxi- 
driver slanging-matches and the comic drunk scenes. The rest 
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has a definite character, which shows that it was made by one 
man with a style, but again the word that springs to mind to 
describe it is softness. The lower orders are simply being used, in 
a form of pastoral, to provide entertainment for the middle-classes 
or a sort of fantasy-projection for themselves. It is difficult to see 
how any of this could qualify as real art, although René Clair 
is a famous name. 

Only Gueule d’amour had any genuine, serious content, and 
this was due mainly to Jean Gabin’s quite uncanny acting in the 
main part. He is a non-commissioned officer in the Spahis, who 
has been given the nick-name gueule d’amour, because women 
fall for him by the dozen. Just before demobilization, he finds 
himself in love with an elegant Parisian, a kept woman, who is 
quite prepared to have him as her fancy man, but will not sacri- 
fice her source of revenue in order to live with him. Completely 
demoralized and aged by the dance she leads him, he goes back 
to open a little café in the South, the scene of his former 
triumphs. The woman follows him and seduces his best friend 
to find out where he is. In a last fit of rage, the hero strangles 
her, and then is helped by his friend to escape to Algeria. 

This, too, can be put into the category of populisme. The de- 
cent, solid working-man was very much a ’thirties character. 
Gabin strides over the luxurious carpets of the boudoir with the 
staunch pride of Lady Chatterley’s lover and none of the soph- 
isticated impertinence of the new young bounders. Although 
the film was perhaps intended to be no more than a straight- 
forward commercial drama, Gabin has that indefinable pre- 
sence which makes every movement convincing. Most actors 
are transparent, in the sense that they are ordinary individuals 
stretched more or less successfully over a part. Gabin is opaque, 
because he has the gift of being both himself and the part. You 
never forget he is Gabin, but it seems quite natural that he 
should also be the character. I particularly liked the way his 
manner became slightly servile when he began to fall genuinely 
in love, and also the gradual suggestion of the undermining of 
his self-respect by disappointment. In the last scene after the 
murder, he gave an astonishing representation of brokenness 
and hysteria. 

The weakness in the story, of course, is that a high-class, in- 
telligent cocotte could not, in the nature of things, settle down 
in a fifth-rate hotel with a manual worker, however much she 
loved him; and in real life Gabin would not have expected her 
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to do so. Therefore, the simple tension on which the tragedy is 
based is another aspect of the Romanticism of the ’thirties, 
which is rather more obvious to us to-day. 

But I can qualify my disappointment by a last remark. Given 
the commercial conditions in which the cinema has always 
operated and its understandable impulse to grope towards the 
forms of escapism acceptable to the largest number at any parti- 
cular moment, it is perhaps surprising that so much that is good 
has crept into it. And if I find now that a certain blunt and 
emphatic way of dwelling on landscape, or of showing people 
looking soulful, or getting in and out of cars, walking up and 
down stairs, kissing in corners to the accompaniment of ‘appro- 
priate’ music, etc., is tedious, it may be that the cinema itself, 
by making the two-dimensional manifestations of life so banal, 
in the end increases our thirst for something more complex than 
itself, and sends us back with renewed interest to the multi- 
dimensional combinations of language. The most telling argu- 
ment against the flatness of escapism is that, in the last resort, 
it provides no true escape; the only genuine form of escape is 
into realism, if we can define the word and live up to it. 

J. G. W. 


Entente 


N Oxford last summer, when the Commonwealth Education 
[conterenc was being held at Christ Church, a Nigerian 

friend suggested one evening that we go out after dinner for 
coffee in the town. ‘Let’s see what Oxford has to offer,’ he 
said. My friend was young, educated very largely in West 
Africa, highly articulate and rational. One of those handsome 
Yorubas with the physical pride of an athlete, he wore his white 
robes and embroidered skull-cap with none of the artificiality 
which ‘national dress’ often carries. 

We went to a coffee bar which had a vacation emptiness 
about it, but it soon filled up with American airmen in town 
from the airbase, and looking for coffee after the early showing 
at the cinema. They were all coloured. 

‘Well, hullo! said a very large airman as he noticed my 
friend. The double-take stress on the last syllable and the 
slightly deprecating smile which implied a shared secret were 
quite obvious. He joined us still smiling, and asked my friend 
where he was from. 

‘Nigeria. And you?” 
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‘Louisiana.’ 

They studied each other, darkly, if the pun can be excused — 
one large, well-fed and drip-dry from top to toe except for the 
suede shoes and horn-rimmed spectacles; the other robed and 
capped as an apostle of traditional negritude. 

‘Bum joint, this,’ said the American as his coffee was brought 
by a waitress, ‘but you got to go some place. Be better with a 
fifth of whiskey in my car, yes sir, better alone than herded 
together like a lot of pigs.’ He meticulously wiped the table 
with his hand, then examined the palm to see if any sugar 
grains were stuck to it. There weren’t. The girl stood by 
waiting for the money. ‘Did you say a shilling?’ he said to 
her, ‘man, this ain’t Irish coffee!’ He began to tell me what he 
felt about the level of prices in England, but my friend and he 
didn’t take their eyes off each other. 

‘I tell you, sir, I don’t like your country. No sir! England’s 
full of little people making little piles of money, but nothing 
big. Where I come from we say that the dollar talks, and we 
mean big, go for it big. But there’s nothing big hereabouts. 
So you’re from Nigeria,’ he said, allowing his voice at last to 
follow his eyes. ‘Well, man, it’s a pity you got to learn from 
these English people. I like some of their liberal ideas round 
here, but it’s dead, no future. All they got is tradition and 
there’s no future in tradition.’ 

My friend said he understood Louisiana was pretty tradi- 
tional, but the American waved this away. “There are plenty 
things wrong down South but a man can still build himself up 
from nothing. People say our sort of people, Negroes I mean, 
are repressed, but you can take a little repression if you’ve got 
an automobile.’ 

He produced a PX cigarette case and handed it round. 
‘That’s a nice hat you got on. Did you make it?” 

My friend smiled. ‘No. Our women do the embroidery. 
This comes from the Western Region.’ He pointed out the real 
gold thread worked into the cloth. The American was im- 
pressed, and said as he lit our cigarettes with a Japanese 
methane lighter, ‘A sort of traditional craft. The Western 
Region, huh? I seen that stuff.’ 

‘Have you ever been to Africa?’ 

‘No, but my people come from there,’ he said gravely. ‘Do 
you always wear robes? Why don’t you fit yourself out with 
modern clothes? But I suppose women wear that sort of drag 
most of the time, our women I mean.’ 
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‘I only get dressed up to go out. For formal occasions.’ 

‘You call this a formal occasion? Man, you haven’t seen 
much of life in your Nigeria. What are they made of?’ said the 
American, returning to the attack. ‘Cotton ?’ 

‘Nylon,’ said the Nigerian. 

The American roared with laughter. ‘Robes of nylon from 
darkest Africa; that’s a pretty screwy sort of progress.’ The 
incongruity struck him as extremely funny. ‘We invented that, 
you know. Those Du Ponts coined a fortune out of it.’ 

He asked what we were doing in Oxford, and when we said 
that we were at a conference in one of the colleges, he looked 
as if the light had dawned. 

*You’re intellectuals,’ he said. He thought England was a 
good country for intellectuals, but Nigeria needed business- 
men not thinkers. “They tell you you need ideas and education, 
these white men, but what you need is business and factories. 
It’s just their way of keeping you under longer, and they want 
the business — let you go on growing peanuts.’ 

My friend disagreed strongly: ‘What we need more than 
anything is people taught and trained up far enough to run 
our country when we become independent next year. If we 
don’t have the administrators to run the place we will never 
be able to start developing ourselves and becoming a nation 
at the same time.’ 

‘But you don’t want intellectuals to do that. Listen, man, if 
you let them try and run your industry and everything you 
will end up with socialism! That’s what has happened to the 
British.’ 

He told us with a far-away look about his America, where 
men were free to turn a buck how they wished, and therefore 
were completely equal and guaranteed opportunity if they 
wanted to take it. Completely equal, we asked? Well, no; but 
if you were able to make $12,000 a year as an automotive 
worker it didn’t matter so much about the Presidency of 
General Motors. At least one was better off than making only 
$2,000 and living off the thought that no one was making any 
more, even if he be a white man. 

‘All you are saying is that America is a richer country,’ 
said the Nigerian. “There’s nothing to be particularly proud of 
in that, and certainly not for the coloured people.’ 

‘Listen, you Africans ought to stop worrying about your 
goddam pride. You talk pride, eat pride, sleep pride. But, 
man, pride didn’t build the Empire State Building. You 
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picked up all this business from the British; they’ve always had 
it, never got over losing us in the United States.’ 

‘Haven’t you got any pride?’ said my friend. 

‘Sure I got pride. But I don’t let it rule my life. Jesus, of 
course a man can’t live without pride, but you can get it by 
being yourself, all out on your lonesome and poor; or you can 
get it by building a position for yourself in the world with 
enough money to live decent and get your pride that way.’ 

‘Are you an automotive worker ?’ 

‘Well no, sir, I am not. I work on a farm in Louisiana, that 
is I did until I enlisted in the Air Force. I thought I would see 
the world a bit before moving up North and making some 
money. Have you ever been to America?’ he said to the 
Nigerian. 

“Yes, as a matter of fact I was there for a short trip last year.’ 

‘Did you get down to Louisiana?’ 

‘No, my visit was arranged by the United States Information 
Services and somehow Washington was the furthest South on 
my itinerary.’ 

The American got up to get some cigarettes from a machine 
across the room. 

‘Let’s go,’ said my friend, ‘I can’t talk to him at all. This is 
not meant to be rude, but he is like the worst type of white 
man in what he says most of the time, only he doesn’t sound 
as if he believes it which makes it worse.’ 

The American came back, and we said we had to go. 

‘O.K. Look after our African friend,’ he said to me. ‘I’ll see 
you all when I come back over with my fortune.’ 

‘What will you do with that when you have made it?’ said 
the Nigerian. 

‘I'll go to Ghana and invest it there — there’s a country with 
a real future and they need money.’ He beamed a victorious 
farewell. 

“Would they take him?’ I asked as we went down the stairs. 

‘I doubt it, but they'd like his money in Ghana,’ said the 
Nigerian. 

RICHARD KERSHAW. 


The Foreignness of Abroad 
(): one side, staidly elegant eighteenth-century houses, 


obviously laid out in their orderly rows by decent 
eighteenth-century men of:substance. On the other, a 
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leafy suburb of semi-detached villas, by-pass style, doing their 
best with cotoneaster and little front lawns to hide their essential 
squatness of form. In between, a wide deerpark of lush grass and 
old trees, and the deer themselves, calmly picking their way 
quite close to the traffic on the main road. 

Only the road signs, forbidding ‘wheelriders’ to do something 
or other in what I half took for an eccentric Scots orthography, 
gave the game away. The scene, which might have been lifted 
from a British Railways advertisement in an American 
magazine, was in the Hague, and not in the Home Counties. 

Easily my strongest impression on a trip to Holland last 
week was this one of similarity. I went with a party of journalists 
to see the tulip fields. Our hosts were a London firm who are 
anxious to develop air charter flights for the weekend, or even 
for the day, to Holland, as well as to some of the nearer capitals 
of what we are just learning to laugh at ourselves for calling 
‘The Continent’. 

The tulip fields are well worth seeing, and so, still more so, 
is the Keukenhof, the ‘kitchen garden’, a sort of national park of 
water and spring flowers which has been developed as a tourist 
attraction in the last few years. The trip was admirably well 
organized. But, our hosts explained to us, the real business idea 
behind it was to persuade English people to do something ‘a 
little different’. Instead of going to Brighton, it is hoped, and 
with as little trepidation, people will leave London for the 
weekend to go to Amsterdam or Copenhagen. 

The idea is sound enough; but behind it there lurks, it 
seems to me, a set of odd, obsolete, even dangerous attitudes. 
Holland seems to me, for example, not different, but astonish- 
ingly similar to England. I am not going by a single cameo 
impression of expatriate parkland. The physical appearance, 
speech, and way of life of the people, their standard of living, 
and the architecture and structure of their towns seem to me 
not more different from those of southern England than what 
one sees in the Lowlands of Scotland, and far less different than 
what one sees in the Highlands. Holland, to wander about in, 
seems to me thickset, just as England does, detailed, intensive 
and moderate in scale, where America, with which we are 
for ever given to claiming kinship, is sweeping, extensive, and 
compound of every kind of extreme. 

Is this surprising? There is every reason why we should be 
like the Dutch. Our country, like theirs, is small, flat, and not 
over-rich in natural resources. Like them, we had to turn to the 
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sea to make our fortunes, and we both found ourselves with rich 
colonial empires which have since fallen away, with flourishing 
trading cities, and a place in the world considerably more 
exalted than it seemed that it had pleased God to call us. 

In fact English and Dutch history have run in remarkably 
close parallels. We both evolved from the sixteenth-century 
struggle with Catholic absolutism a Protestant, but tolerant 
régime. We both preserved a constitutional monarchy which 
in times of oligarchical predominance survived because it 
knew how to appeal over the heads of the few to the many. In 
1800 half the British national debt was owned in Holland; to- 
day the two biggest firms in Britain are half Dutch. 

All of which makes it hardly surprising that one should feel, 
as one drives through the trim, domesticated Dutch country- 
side, and observes in the architecture and the farming, the 
gardens and the townscapes, the same loving care and un- 
pretentiousness which are part of our character at its nicest. 
What is surprising, when you come to think of it, is that we 
have retained so firmly our insular sense of the foreignness of 
abroad. 

It is not, I suspect, British insularity alone that produces 
this deplorable harping on trivial differences. The French, for 
example, sedulously cultivate a sense of being set apart, 
alongside of, and if the truth were told slightly above, the 
Belgians and the Swiss, who don’t even speak a different 
language and are not even a duck-pond away. Nor is this 
heightened sense of national differentiation something ancient 
and inborn, a legacy from the roots of our past. When de 
Tocqueville sat down to write his account of the Old Régime 
he found the same laws and the same institutions ‘from the 
confines of Poland to the Irish Sea’. 

Surely now, from the Elbe to the Atlantic, if not beyond, 
the basic institutions of society, the family car and the ballot 
box, the State school, the oil refinery and the football match 
are the same. It is time the mystic sense otherness with which 
most of us still cross the floor of a customs shed was realized for 
the absurdity it is. It is like those conversations heard at the 
Youth Hostel, in broken American. ‘In our country, the ... 
how you say it ... post-boxes ... are not red ... they are 
blue.’ “That is strange.’ It may be strange; but it’s paint. They 
are all post-boxes underneath. 


GODFREY HODGSON. 








Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — Since the article by my friend, Paul Ignotus, 
which appeared in your March number (pp. 259-266), happens to 
contain a reference to me, may I venture to express my opinion 
about his proposal that intellectuals of East and West should meet 
to discuss fascism ? 

It seems to me that this would hardly be a suitable theme for 
discussion, because — even in its broadest sense — the word fascism 
is generally used to designate one particular type of dictatorial 
régime to the exclusion of others. If the intention of Paul Ignotus 
was, as I hope, that of drawing the intellectuals of the East into a 
discussion which would concern everyone, ourselves as well as 
them, I feel it would be better to replace the word fascism with the 
more general term of totalitarianism, which covers all modern forms 
of dictatorship, including those of the East. 

Yours faithfully, 


ROME. IGNAZIO SILONE. 
APRIL 10TH, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Sociologists everywhere will be grateful for the attention 
which your special issue, ‘Science of Society ?’, draws to their work. 
The picture which Messrs Shils, Birnbaum and MacRae paint of 
contemporary sociology, however, seems to me distorted by an 
excessive concern with and resentment of Oxbridge. 

It is surely absurd, for example, for Norman Birnbaum to 
attribute (p. 469) an alleged social-class and left-wing bias in the 
recruitment of sociologists to the exclusion of sociology from the 
older universities. A considerable number of British sociologists have, 
in fact, been to Oxbridge. To take only a few examples: Lady 
Wootton, President of the British Sociological Association, was at 
Cambridge as were Sprott, Marshall, Brennan, Townsend and John 
and Charles Madge. Gould, Gellner, MacRae, Lupton, Highet and 
Simey were at Oxford. Four of your nine contributors received at 
least part of their university education at Oxbridge and two of 
those who did not are Americans and received their university 
education in their own country. 

Further, it is untrue to state (p. 467) that sociology is not taught 
at the older universities. I do not know about Cambridge, but at 
Oxford sociology is taught — although not at the undergraduate 
level. More than sixty students at the Department of Social and 
Administrative Studies are currently taking the subject and this 
Department now provides every year two or three recruits to the 
profession. Rural sociology is taught and examined at the Institute 
for Research in Agricultural Economics. Sociology is an optional 
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subject in the B.Phil. (Politics) degree and in the Diplomas in 
Statistics, Economics, Economics and Political Science, and Public 
and Social Administration. Teaching is also provided by super- 
vision of students preparing for research degrees. Nor should one 
overlook the teaching done in this field by John Mogey, who 
occupied a lectureship in sociology at Oxford for ten years until 
he was lured to a chair in the U.S.A. earlier this year, nor that of 
the late Douglas Cole which ranged superbly over the whole field 
until his retirement in 1957. 

Too much concern with Oxbridge also distracts attention from 
setbacks which sociology has suffered elsewhere. In 1959 the 
University of Leicester established a chair in the subject. It now 
seems to have withdrawn from this venture. A few years ago four 
sociologists — Lady Wootton, and Messrs Glass, Ginsberg and 
Marshall — occupied chairs at London University. Now Professor 
Glass alone remains and London shows no disposition to replace 
the other three. I doubt if any other academic subject has suffered 
a comparable reduction in its number of professors yet no mention 
of this is made by any of your contributors. 

It is certainly true that sociology has had, and still has, its 
detractors in Oxbridge and that some of them are grossly ignorant 
and prejudiced. But the position has never been so bad as your 
contributors would have us believe. 


Iam, - 
hots geeaaaaa Yours faithfully, 
OXFORD, M 
MAY 14th, 1960. PETER COLLISON 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Str, — May I correct Mr Jelly on one point of fact? He writes: 


I am puzzled by Mr Inglis because he says one minute that no 
good psychosomatist ever thought of explaining physical disease on 
an emotional causality, and then at once rightly describes how Selye 
and others have tried to do nothing else. 


This is nonsense. I argued that emotional stress could be a cause, 
but no psychosomatist would ever maintain it was the sole cause, of 
physical disease. (Mr Jelly, I see, is now reduced to calling it ‘real’ 
disease — which is like arguing that if you have goose pimples they 
are real if you get them because you are cold, but unreal if you 
get them from fright.) And to say that Selye has ‘tried to do nothing 
else’ is to confirm my impression that Mr Jelly’s acquaintance with 
his research is slender. 

Mr Jelly denies this. Selye, he maintains, ‘has not concealed his 
message, even from me; but the profession has been critical.’ Of 
course it has been critical; Selye has done the most damaging thing 
that any researcher could have done — provided experimental proof 
of the effects of stress on living tissue in animals. As a result his work 
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has been subjected to a steady stream of snide depreciation: I have 
lost count of the number of times doctors have told me that he has 
been ‘discredited’ by later researchers. But perhaps Mr Jelly, with 
his keen interest in the whole subject, will provide the necessary 
references to them so that we may learn exactly where Selye has 
been proved wrong? 

39 MONTAGU 89Q., Yours faithfully, 


w.I. BRIAN INGLIS, 
MARCH 31ST, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Elizabeth Bowles quotes a statement by the Controller of 
Munitions: 

Here then is the dilemma, unless we bring the nuclear deterrent 
into play we are bound to be beaten, and if we do bring it into play 

we are bound to commit suicide. 

She concludes from this that ‘the H-bomb is not a defence’. The 
argument is, I suppose, that if one side uses its bomb the other side 
will do the same and so both sides will, in effect, commit suicide and 
neither will have succeeded in defending itself. 

Nevertheless, there surely is a difference between being in a 
position where an enemy can destroy you without danger to himself 
and being in a position where he can only destroy by committing 
suicide at the same time. In the latter case the probability of his 
attempting to destroy you seems to be greatly lessened. Therefore, in 
the international jungle of the twentieth century, there is a case for 
retaining one’s nuclear ‘deterrents’ until such time as there is a 
universal agreement to abandon them. 

It can still, of course, be argued that it is unethical to rely upon 
such a terrible weapon of defence. But that is a different argument, 
and I do not see how it can be supported by the very unconvincing 
assertion that ‘the H-bomb is not a defence’. 


16 BURNSALL STREET, RICHARD REES. 
S.W.3. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
The British Left 

Sir, — The business in which I am employed is connected to the 
London School of Economics by ties both of commerce and geo- 
graphical proximity, and I am by now very tired of such automatic 
responses as ‘Ah yes! Communists!’, etc., from quite intelligent 
people when they hear where I work. (We once had a customer, a 
great, bouncing Betjemanesque girl, who stalked out, muttering 
dark accusations of communism on hearing that we did not stock 
books on cricket.) I have great hopes now that I have heard the last 
of such foolish remarks. No one can have any excuse now for 
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believing in the old legend of the red-ridden L S E after reading Mr 
Minogue’s article in the April issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
a most typical whiff of Oakeshott from the fortress of reaction in 
Houghton Street. 

Hard pounding it was too, but it is a little surprising to find that 
someone dedicated to calmness above all, should have aimed so 
wildly. Down all we straw-men go, from vague, hopeless ‘Leftists’ 
like myself to the Aldermaston marchers and the ‘New Left’, all 
subsumed, as they say, under the heading “The British Left’. 

Personally, I find it all a bit thick, as thick as the proverbial, or at 
least Times-hallowed, fat on a turtle. I was in my youth much 
afflicted by guilt, by ‘rentter-sickness’, a disease that led me, at my 
public school in the 1930s, to contribute half my income (then 6d. a 
week) to a Trotskyite journal called Workers’ International News. 
(The rest of my fortune went on racing, as I had been corrupted at 
an early stage by Professor Oakeshott’s best-known work, his guide 
to the Derby.) I eventually broke with the Trotskyites (after a meet- 
ing in a cellar where some imbecile proposed sabotaging A R P as 
a means of furthering the class struggle), and I found myself growing 
more anti-Communist as the years went on. In 1956 I was disgusted 
by the egregious effrontery of those intellectual refugees who 
streamed over the ideological frontiers and proclaimed themselves 
as the vanguard of ‘Socialist Humanism’. So bitter did I become 
that I began to wonder if my vehemence was due to my increased 
consciousness of my rentier-status, my fear of dispossession by the 
Socialist Revolution. Was I ‘reverting to class’? Was I, despite the 
fact that no one paid me for my emotions, a ‘professional anti- 
communist’? Was I even a ‘social-fascist’ ? 

One might have expected that a political therapist would have 
relieved me of this doubled burden of guilt. But no, Mr Minogue has 
made it worse. I now find myself accused of supporting the anti- 
British in Iraq; of not getting excited enough about Hungary; of 
getting too excited about Suez; of enraging the dictators in the 
1930s by criticizing them; of enraging Verwoerd by criticizing him; 
of corrupting the workers; of crusading, etc., etc. Mr Minogue 
ought to be lowering my political temperature, not raising it, curing 
me of the disease of moral indignation, not inflaming it. He ought 
to be making me fit to live in that brave new world of his of beautiful 
neutralism, where all passion has gone; where reigns supreme the 
Oakeshottian doctrine of ‘Whatever is, is wrong, but also is right, 
because it is the best we’ve got’; where the mighty are fixed firmly 
and eternally in the seats of power, undisturbed by ‘irresponsible’ 
cries for freedom and justice. 

Yours faithfully, 
2 PORCHESTER GATE, 


W.2. A. COMERFORD. 
APRIL 9TH, 1960, 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Mr Bergonzi’s interesting article on Lewis Eliot seems to 
miss the essential point of Snow’s work — and importance. This is 
perhaps not altogether Mr Bergonzi’s fault, as the canards he 
attacks frequently have their origins in Snow’s own supporters. None 
the less, its is perhaps more rewarding to look at an author’s work, 
even than on his own comments about it. To take a small example: 
Mr Bergonzi is astonished that Mr Cooper finds Snow’s style ‘strong 
and subtly poetic’. Certainly this hardly applies to Homecomings from 
which Mr Cooper draws his examples, though it may be found in 
The Light and the Dark. 

‘The may on the trees’, Eliot concludes the book after Roy 
Calvert’s funeral, ‘was odorous on the cold wind. I felt beside me, 
closer than anything I saw and yet not close enough to take away 
the acute and yearning sadness, the face of a young man, mis- 
chievous and mocking, the sleeves of his sweater tied around his 
neck, as when we walked away from cricket in the evening light.’ 

The Masters, whose action is contemporary with part of this book, 
would never offer such a Compton Mackenzieish passage, but then, 
in that book and The New Men Eliot is definitely middle-aged. The 
Light and the Dark is a farewell to youth. When it ends, Eliot is 
mature and it would be as incongruous to expect the poetic prose 
that Cooper claims for Snow, in the later books, as would the 
cricket that Eliot has long ceased to play. 

But to blame Snow’s style for lacking virtues which are not only 
irrelevant but would be completely out of place in the character of 
his work is equally inadequate. Lawrence Durrell can patch his 
pretentious productions with prose poetry to hide the joints, but for 
Snow the style is the work and his sparse prose has an organic 
function in the structure of the novels. He does not force his signi- 
ficances on us but lets them emerge naturally from the surrounding 
circumstances. The style is intentionally flat, recording every detail 
as the story proceeds through a level series of short chapters, each 
preoccupied with a single incident, some significant, others not. 
There is no emphasis on one more than another. As in real life, 
climaxes occur almost unrecognized in the steady procession of 
existence, and Snow never raises his voice. Each occasion is recorded 
in isolation so that causal relationship speaks for itself and emerges 
only when it is necessary for the story. 

The New Men is an effective illustration of the constructive value 
of this deliberately bald approach: In the original frenzy of re- 
search the possible use of the bomb is not considered or is dismissed 
as fantastic; occasionally early hints are taken up, until suddenly 
the Frankenstein monster is there with a curious determinism of its 
own; no human effort can do much about it any more. Snow’s un- 
emphatic method enables him to carry through this transformation 
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effectively: odd discussions in an evening by the river are linked to 
the seamy Birmingham street where Sawbridge betrays his country. 
It is hard to-day to summon up the original shock and disgust at 
Hiroshima; it has become a preacher’s cliché. Here the validity of 
Snow’s conception justifies itself; it is in this sense that he is Balzacian. 
In Pére Goriot the author carefully describes the furnishings of the 
old man’s room not only to give his surroundings tangible reality, 
but so that he can later illustrate his degradation by the gradual 
depredation of the room. It is in this way that Snow uses his un- 
impassioned description of the radiation sickness that affects Luke 
after the accident to imply the innumerable horrors of the subse- 
quent bombing of Japan. Can such a style really be described as 
‘functionally disabling’ ? 

But this is a side issue, though an important one. There is no 
reason to deny that certain books in the series are weak. Home- 
comings for instance, is basically a brilliant novella, a study in in- 
evitable schizophrenic despair; and the rest of the novel, tagged on 
after Sheila’s suicide, is a let-down and acceptable only because of 
its structural importance in the progress of the series. None the less, 
one cannot help feeling it could have been done differently and much 
better. Strangers and Brothers too, is insufficiently taut: there is a 
tentativeness of approach about it, that its successors have over- 
come. But to ascribe this weakness to the characterization of George 
Passant seems perverse. 

‘One isn’t at all sure,’ Mr Bergonzi complains, ‘what it is in 
George Passant’s character that made him such a commanding 
person’, when the whole point of the book is the spiritual poverty of 
the provinces in the ’twenties, where even a man like Passant, 
specious and full of the clichés of the metropolitan radical atmos- 
phere, can because of his emotional warmth have a catalytic effect 
far beyond his spiritual calibre. 

To find Snow’s greatest success, as Mr Bergonzi does, in the earlier 
parts of A Time of Hope, is to impose the wrong criteria. Certainly 
Eliot’s development among the lower middle classes of the Midland 
town, particularly his relationship with his mother, is well done; 
but this is all part of the Balzacian meticula that build the story, 
not the principal theme. To praise or condemn Snow’s success in 
depicting such a relationship is equally incompetent. What con- 
tributes to Snow’s purpose is not what he has in common with the 
inter-war novelists who recaptured their childhood for a reading 
public for whom this is exotic, nor even those (Lawrence springs to 
mind) who, much more profoundly than Snow, found their in- 
spiration in these roots. This might lead to the sort of Bildungsroman 
more familiar to critics and therefore easier to judge, but it is irrele- 
vant to Snow’s intention, where the earlier development is a 
function of the society which, as a complex, is Snow’s theme. 
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Snow’s intentions seem to puzzle Mr Bergonzi, who, while he 
admits ‘the extent and variety of its social observation’ castigates 
Snow’s admirers because they ‘seem to imply that he is a good 
novelist simply because he writes about so many different aspects 
of our society’. Mr Bergonzi himself has drawn attention to the 
persistence of certain images in Snow’s work and their structural 
importance: it seems strange that he should ignore the symbolic 
value of the continually changing social setting. This is significant, 
not because of its variety but for the unity which can be found within 
this variety. For whatever world it reflects, the high politics of the 
Bevills, the professional world of the bar, the worlds of scholarship 
and research of literature or of human relationships, its preoccu- 
pation is the same: Power; and its manifestation in different cir- 
cumstances is the theme of the whole series, a theme upon which 
unity is imposed by this variegated society itself, rather than by 
Lewis Eliot. 

Since Mann’s Doctor Faustus this problem of power and respon- 
sibility has dominated European letters: yet in England the political 
novelists of the ’thirties, Koestler, Rex Warner, Isherwood, have 
shied away from it and dried up. Even J. B. Priestley prefers essays to 
bear his analyses of the contemporary situation. Snow alone amongst 
post-war English novelists has come to terms with Hiroshima, has 
accepted that our whole civilization must bear its implications, as 
the whole German people must bear those of Auschwitz and Lidice. 

‘The party’s nearly over,’ Haskins, drunk, declaims in The New 
Men when he hears that the bomb has been dropped, ‘the party for 
our kind of people, for good old Western man — it’s been a good 
party, but the host is getting impatient and it’s nearly time to go.’ 
This is the voice of the radical ’twenties confronting and finally 
accepting the facts, as all Snow’s characters do, for his vision is 
essentially tragic. Despite all sympathy, ‘a man was ineluctably 
alone and it was a short way to the grave’. The theme of The New 
Men is really a question. How is it, the scientists ask, that we have 
reached the abyss? Who is responsible? and this, by implication, is 
the subject of Snow’s whole series. For ‘Who is responsible’ is 
merely another way of asking ‘Where does power lie?” 

It is a Stendhalian question, but the answer is very English: 
‘Usually it builds itself from a thousand small arrangements: ideas, 
compromises, bits of give and take’. The jockeying for position and 
prestige which takes up so much of official life is suddenly seen to 
be of vital importance: for only the right men in the right place 
could have stopped the unnecessary bomb, and this the scientists 
fail to achieve. It is committee politics, however petty, that deter- 
mine momentous results and in face of them the individual is 
helpless. One committee is very much like another, whether the 
local committee that opens Strangers and Brothers (a much more 
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pervasive image this than the snug room, almost indeed a key 
signature) or the deliberations of the cabinet. That intricate study 
of personal politics, The Masters, is the essential clue to the events of 
The New Men. Through Eliot, the temporary civil servant’s eyes, we 
see the final powerlessness even of the minister, even of the per- 
manent head of a department like Hector Rose. Beginning, it 
would seem, from almost the same premises as the existentialists, 
Snow differs completely in his conclusions. In the end it would 
seem that not the Napoleonic figures, nor the oligarchies can be 
accepted as the genuine wielders of power; its true symbol is rather 
Arthur Brown, the comfortable, tenacious, conservative intriguer 
with a knowledge both of the limits of the possible and those minor 
human quirks whose myriad interactions underlie great events. 

Here, surely, lies the explanation of Snow’s attitude to human 
relations. Jago, Mr Bergonzi explains, is never made sympathetic 
enough to justify Eliot’s insistence on his likeability. But the book is 
not an introspective study of Jago’s character, but rather a dis- 
section of its effects. Eliot’s dryness is deliberate, for even in their 
private lives, in the relations of Eliot with Sheila, of Jago to his 
colleagues, of Calvert to all his surroundings, Snow’s characters 
seem perennially in committee; and life is made up of the apparently 
minute shifts of such relationships. Each novel is a study of some 
particular individual in what might be called his political capacity, 
his power-relationship to other people. For Snow all relationship is 
one of balance between individuals, of compromise and the main- 
tenance of integrity. For Snow, but not necessarily for Eliot who is 
fallible and who, though frequently the witness and confidant in 
situations where he is not directly involved (a position incidentally 
that does not seem to me as contrived as it does to Mr Bergonzi; 
one has after all known people who, not implicated themselves, 
seem always to be present in ‘inside’ circumstances) is himself in- 
effective when his own life comes into play. 

Public and private life interfuse, affecting each other only too 
sincerely; in Eliot’s surroundings Snow finds a microcosm of the 
world. It is in the implications to Eliot of these surroundings, the 
resonance (if that unfortunate word must be used) between this 
and Eliot’s own involvements, that is the purpose of Snow’s series, 
and whether successful or not it is an attempt on a different scale 
from the cosy little introspective novel Mr Bergonzi seems to expect 
when he dismisses Eliot as ‘a fragmentary collection of attributes’. 

I apologize, Sir, for taking up so much of your space. Whether 
Snow’s series is indeed ‘a keywork of the decades in which it was 
written’ is open to discussion. But let us for heaven’s sake discuss it 
on its own terms, and not those of the Proustian Epigoni. 

KING’S COLLEGE, Yours faithfully, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. PETER FISON. 
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Documents on British 
Foreign Policy 
1919-1939 


First Series Volume IX 
German Affairs 1920 


Begins the publication of British 
diplomatic correspondence for 
1920, and relates to German 
affairs in the first half of that year, 
from the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Versailles on January 10 
to the opening of the Conference 
of Spa on July 5. This disturbed 
and important period in Germany 
witnessed the failure of the right- 
wing Kapp Putsch, the suppression 
of a left-wing rising in the Ruhr, 
and a Franco-Belgian extension 
of the occupation of the Rhine- 
land. 70s. (post 2s.) 


Traffic and Transport 
in Nigeria 
by GILBERT WALKER 


A particularly valuable study of 
the growth of the transport system 
in a country which achieves inde- 
pendence this year. The author 
describes the development of 
mechanical transport in Nigeria, 
starting from the railway in 1898. 
The book should prove of interest 
to all who are concerned with the 
economic problems which con- 
front under-developed countries. 

75s. (post Is. 5d.) 
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as seen through the personal 
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This magnificent collection of per- 
sonal experiences of all aspects of 
the Second World War, on land, at 
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every kind of warfare written by 
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THE FALL AND 
RISE OF ALFRIED 


KRUPP 


by GORDON YOUNG 


In 1946, Alfried Krupp was sentenced 
to twelve years imprisonment and 
all his vast property confiscated. 
1960, and Krupp is back again as a 
world trade power and a ruthless 
competitor for Britain. This is the 
story of how he has risen pheenix-like 
from the ashes. 21|- 
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KHRUSHCHEV: THE ROAD TO POWER. By George Paloczi- 
Horvath. (Secker and Warburg. 30s.) 


After nine years, of which five were spent in prison, in Communist 
Hungary, Mr Paloczi-Horvath can fairly claim to have an inside 
knowledge of the working of the Communist political system, and 
in this biography of Khrushchev he applies canons of interpretation 
derived from his own experience to Soviet documentary material in 
order to bring out the significance of the phases in a career which 
from humble beginnings now overshadows the world. The book is 
largely a study in what is called ‘kremlinology’ — that is to say, the 
investigation of the concealed politics of the Soviet ruling group 
through the evidence of protocol listings, variations in standardized 
official pronouncements and other indications which can be made to 
yield information to the initiated. The author is a distinguished 
exponent of this occult science, but he is not a pioneer of it, and it 
would have been appropriate if in this book he had made some 
acknowledgement of the works of predecessors such as Bertram 
Wolfe’s Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost. As it is, he extensively quotes 
Soviet documents in his text, but provides neither bibliography nor 
references to secondary sources. 

Khrushchev was born in 1894 and it was in 1918, at the age of 
24, during the civil war that followed the Russian Revolution, that 
he joined the Communist Party. He was at this time a metal- 
worker in the Donbass, and barely literate. After serving for two 
years in a detachment of Red Guards he returned to factory work, 
but in 1922 he was sent by the Party for a three-year adult education 
course at a ‘Rabfak’ school, and on leaving it was given a post as a 
full-time local Party secretary. This made him an apparatchik, one of 
the corps of professional Party officials, and he climbed the rungs of 
the ladder until at last he emerged at the top. Mr Paloczi-Horvath 
makes the point that Khrushchev only became a Party-member 
after the Party was already in power and only became an ap- 
paratchik when Stalin was already in control of the Party organiza- 
tion; thus, although he could remember the Russia of the Tsars, his 
entire political career has been as a servant of an already established 
order, and he was in a very special sense a product of the Stalin era, 
with his final advancement directly determined by Stalin himself. 
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In February 1934 he was appointed First Secretary of the Party in 
the City and Oblast of Moscow — a key post in the Party hierarchy — 
and at the celebration of the anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 
that year he stood among the leaders on the roof of the Lenin 
Mausoleum in Red Square to watch the parade. 

The years that followed were those of the Great Purge. In this 
reign of terror Khrushchev was not merely a passive witness, but an 
active agent of Stalin’s ferocity. Together with Molotov and 
Yezhov he was directed to purge the Party in the Ukraine and 
brought about the downfall and execution of Kossior, who had been 
First Secretary there for ten years and had gathered great power 
into his hands. Stalin appointed Khrushchev First Secretary in 
Kossior’s place, and he governed the Ukraine as Stalin’s ‘viceroy’ 
from 1938 to 1949. In the words of the official History of the Ukraine, 
‘With the arrival in the Ukraine of the close comrade-in-arms of 
Stalin, N. S. Khrushchev, the eradication of the remnants of the 
enemy and the liquidation of their wrecking activities proceeded 
particularly successfully.’ 

After Stalin’s death, as after Lenin’s, there was a struggle for 
succession which was marked by the fiction of ‘collective leadership’. 
‘To lead the Party otherwise than collectively is impossible’, 
Stalin had declared in 1925 while he was working for the establish- 
ment of his autocratic power, and now again the phrase came into 
fashion to cover a rivalry in which Malenkov, Molotov and Beria 
initially appeared to be ahead of Khrushchev as candidates for 
supremacy. But Khrushchev, left as senior member of the Secre- 
tariat by Malenkov’s removal from it, gradually built up his 
personal power by use of his control over the Party apparatus — as 
Stalin had done before him. In February 1955 he was strong enough 
to oust Malenkov from the Premiership, in June 1957 he obtained 
the expulsion of all his rivals from the Party Presidium, and in the 
spring of 1958 he had himself appointed Prime Minister in addition 
to his now formally recognized position as First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The most mysterious episode in his career is the delivery of his 
famous speech against Stalin at the secret session of the Twentieth 
Congress in February 1956. Why should he, as one of those most 
deeply implicated in Stalin’s blood-purges against Party members, 
have gone out of his way to denounce them to a Party Congress? 
Mr Paloczi-Horvath holds the view that Khrushchev was com- 
pelled to make the speech, and convincingly argues the case for this 
opinion. Nobody in the upper levels of the Soviet Communist 
Party in 1956 was concerned with an academic historical evaluation 
of Stalin’s career; the practical question that affected everyone was 
whether Khrushchev was going to acquire the unlimited autocratic 
power which Stalin had wielded and enforce it by similar methods. 
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In the period before the Congress Khrushchev had been fostering a 
new ‘personality cult’ of himself, and the Party Committees of the 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan controlled by his supporters had hailed 
him as ‘head of the Presidium’ — a position which constitutionally 
did not exist. These were signs of Khrushchev’s will to personal 
domination, and his known record as a killer inspired widespread 
alarm; even among those who were ready to endorse his leadership 
of the Party there was a desire to obtain guarantees against a return 
to the system of blood-purges by the secret police. The best guaran- 
tee was for Khrushchev to denounce Stalin and his methods in front 
of a Party Congress, thereby committing himself by the equivalent 
of a coronation oath not to do likewise. In making the speech 
Khrushchev emphasized that it was delivered on behalf of the 
Central Committee. There were signs, however, of a political 
struggle continuing to the last moment; the decisive move appears 
to have been the speech of Mikoyan on February 16th, in which he 
named Ovseyenko and Kossior as two innocent men destroyed by 
Stalin. But Khrushchev had been Stalin’s agent in the murder of 
Kossior, and his only defence was to denounce his dead master and 
assign to him the sole responsibility for what had happened. Mr 
Paloczi-Horvath gives the chapter which deals with the speech the 
title ‘Who exposes whom?’ Certainly this episode cannot be 
explained without reference to Khrushchev’s past, and it is the 
great merit of the book that it provides a biography of him in which 
due weight is given to his career before he became an object of world 
publicity. 
G. F. HUDSON. 


THE FALL OF PARNELL. By F. S. L. Lyons. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 42s.) 


‘The bishops and priests of Ireland have spoken’, said Dante, ‘and 
they must be obeyed.’ 

‘Let them leave politics alone,’ said Mr Casey, ‘or the people may 
leave their church alone.’ 

“You hear?’ said Dante, turning to Mrs Dedalus. 

‘Mr Casey! Simon!’ said Mrs Dedalus, ‘let it end now.’ 

‘What?’ cried Mr Dedalus. ‘Were we to desert him at the bidding 
of the English people ?” 

‘He was no longer worthy to lead,’ said Dante. ‘He was a public 
sinner.’ 


That particular family dispute has been long overlaid by later and 
even grimmer internecine bitterness; but the drama of Parnell’s fall 
has retained an almost legendary force over our minds. It has the 
appalling neatness, logic and inevitability of a classical tragedy. 
(Wasn’t it once translated into a film, with Mr Clark Gable as the — 
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beardless — hero!). In this excellent work of scholarship Mr Lyons 
traces in great detail the eleven months which intervened between 
the divorce and Parnell’s death. The fact that he writes dryly and 
resists the obvious temptations to eloquence makes the story even 
more moving and appalling. 

It would probably be wrong to suppose that Parnell’s fall made 
much difference to the future of Irish history. Even before the divorce 
there were many liberal leaders who wanted to shelve Home Rule, 
and when Roseberry succeeded Gladstone in 1894 the whole issue 
was fading from the Liberal imagination. After 1906 neither Camp- 
bell-Bannerman nor Asquith was prepared to grant what the Irish 
Party wanted, and it is at least doubtful whether even Parnell could 
have prevented the final tragedy of 1916-22. But these are the kind 
of hypotheses which careful historians hate to indulge in. What re- 
mains is not a period in which vital historical decisions were made, 
but the individual tragedy of a latter-day Anthony. 

It is difficult to recreate the power of Parnell’s personality, and Mr 
Lyons has not succeeded in doing so. He is not one of the great sym- 
pathetic heroes of history who were undone by private emotions or 
self-indulgence. He is as far as possible from Fox. A dour, egotistical, 
narrow man. And yet his personality must have been overwhelming, 
and in 1890 his power was at its height and his future seemed 
brighter than ever before. His authority over the Irish party was 
virtually unquestioned; he was the confidant of Gladstone, and his 
general reputation had soared as a result of the exposure of the Pigott 
forgeries. It seemed as if the Liberals would win the next election; 
and it seemed as if a large measure of home rule would be intro- 
duced when once they were again in power. Yet within eleven 
months Parnell had not only fallen and died; he had disgraced him- 
self politically and violently reversed all his own policies in a shame- 
ful attempt to save his own position. 

The moment of tragedy was not when O’Shea entered his petition 
for divorce. If Parnell had resigned his chairmanship of the party as 
soon as his private life had been exposed in court there would have 
been no tragedy. At the worst he would have left the scene with 
honour: at the best, and the more probable, he could have retained 
a real power behind the scenes and would have returned to osten- 
sible power in two or three years time, when the first shocked re- 
action of the English nonconformists had been blunted. The tragedy 
began with Parnell’s manifesto against Gladstone which followed the 
divorce. Suddenly reversing his whole policy of co-operation with the 
Liberals — the only practical policy for the time — he betrayed Glad- 
stone’s confidence, deliberately misinterpreted him and tried to com- 
mit the Irish Party to a form of ‘independent action’ which was 
manifestly calamitous. And how can one avoid the conclusion that 
he did this only in a desperate attempt to circumvent his opponents 
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in the Party and to rally the people of Ireland by an act of dema- 
gogy ? 

It is no use trying to see Parnell as the victim of English puritanism 
or of ecclesiastical machinations in Ireland. We respect Mr Casey 
and Simon Dedalus for their loyalty, and we are rightly offended by 
the smug pieties of Dante. But the fact remains that Parnell was a 
true tragic hero in that he was self-destroyed. In some ways he was at 
his most brilliant in 1890-91. His stratagems were as masterly as 
those of Napoleon in 1814; but they were equally futile and equally 
calamitous. Both men were doomed, but both men exploited the 
remaining loyalty of their followers in a shameless attempt to retain 
their own power for as long as possible. Few spectacles are more 
shocking than this one of the clever man exerting all his talents at 
the expense of his followers against a fate which is not only inevitable 
but which he has rightly merited. 

Mr Lyons had, therefore, a perfect theme for his book and he has 
made the most of it. He does not moralize unduly. He shows us all 
the ugliness of that ferocious Irish quarrel and does nothing to 
glamorize the opponents of Parnell. Who could love Tim Healy after 
reading this book? Who could fail to love the loyal Harrington or 
Redmond, or O’Brien, the tormented Enobarbus of the drama? 
Who, above all, could fail to see the split in the Irish Party as an 
almost preposterous and caricatural sequence to the great Liberal 
split over Home Rule of the previous decade? And yet even in the 
squalid politics of the time, the hideous personal abuse, it is possible 
to feel some regret for a period when principles still won and lost 
elections. Even the preposterous principle that the co-respondent in 
a divorce case is unfitted to lead a political party seems, at moments 
of contemporary gloom, to be better than none. But this isn’t what I 
mean. The Liberals dropped Home Rule in the next three decades, 
but at this time they preached that doctrine because they believed 
in it and in spite of the fact that it was often an electoral liability. 
What is more there were at least large numbers of the electors who 
supported them for equally disinterested reasons. No Marxist inter- 
pretation of this period would make adequate sense. Gladstone was 
the last political leader in England who could stir men to support 
him on high principle alone — and every cynical qualification of this 
statement leaves something there which has never reappeared in 
English political life. 

The dropping of Parnell was not an act of political treachery, 
either by Gladstone or by Parnell’s Irish opponents. He tried to defy 
the hard political facts of the time, and in doing so he himself be- 
trayed his cause, his country, his Party and his own past. Yet he was 
a great man, and his stature has allowed him the dubious consolation 
of achieving tragic status. 

PHILIP TOYNBEE. 
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SENATOR JOE MCCARTHY. By Richard Rovere. (Methuen. 18s.) 
Most people know who Senator Joe McCarthy was and what he did. 
A brilliant demagogue — Mr Rovere calls him the most gifted dema- 
gogue America has yet produced — he differed from many of the 
breed in having no belief in what he said or did (not even a genuine 
dislike of Communists or Communism); no programme; and no 
plans to seize power. Yet he had immense power. He ruined the 
reputations of countless men, including that of the late General 
Marshall. He did much to stifle free opinion and expression. He 
probably damaged his country’s reputation abroad more than any 
other American at any time. He bullied and terrified the United 
States Army. And he ‘held captive’ two Presidents of the United 
States, one of them Eisenhower, a popular war hero who had just 
been elected by a large majority. Though not a man of conviction — 
Mr Rovere says the late Senator was a complete cynic — he was 
obviously a man of parts. 

But more interesting even than the man himself— and Mr Rovere’s 
study of him is highly perceptive and intelligent — are the reasons 
for his success. He was supported naturally by the lunatic fringe, 
the compulsive haters and the permanently hostile; by many who, 
like the late Senator Taft (and Von Papen about Hitler), disliked 
him but thought they could use him to gain power; and because 
‘He seemed to understand as no other politician of his stature ever 
has, the perverse appeal of the bum, the mucker, the Dead End kid, 
the James Jones-Nelson Algren-Jack Kerouac hero to a nation un- 
easy in its growing order and stability. . . .’ But the main reason for 
his success was his ability to exploit the Americans’ ever-present- 
overriding fear of Communism and its challenge, and their shock 
and surprise at what had happened in China. McCarthy’s explana- 
tion that this was the responsibility of Communists and Communist 
sympathizers in and around the Government struck a deep response 
in the many decent Americans who have always — long before the 
Communist threat — vaguely believed in a conspiracy of murkily- 
defined ends, peopled by left-wingers, liberals, State Department 
types, eastern aristocrats, Europeans (especially the English) and 
assorted others out to do down decent Americans. The Americans 
who thought in this way merely found McCarthy put into loud and 
persuasive words what they had always vaguely wanted to believe 
and were glad to feel, so that people who were not active McCarthy- 
ites and even disliked some of his methods were none the less 
sources of strength for him. 

It is easier to explain the people who supported McCarthy, for 
whatever reasons, than to excuse those who hated but were afraid 
to oppose him. Organized religion in the main opposed him. 
American educational institutions, especially the great private 
universities, were firmly and publicly anti-McCarthy. Many news- 
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papers, influential columnists, and radio and T V commentators 
resisted him. But party organizers and politicians on the whole gave 
a shockingly poor account of themselves. ‘. . . there was a time when 
just about everyone who depended upon the favour of the people 
lived in fear of him because they believed that a hostile word from 
him would be a marching order to millions.’ But McCarthy had no 
Army and no police force. The American armed forces were not 
disaffected. The lack of courage among politicians who genuinely 
disliked the Senator from Wisconsin is the saddest comment on the 
Republic in those forlorn years. Americans are a decent, democratic, 
and indignant people. Helped by a few courageous leaders — exclud- 
ing many notables whose duty it was to stand with them — they 
finally saw through McCarthy. But they deserved better of their 
politicians and their parties. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 


RITUAL IN THE DARK. Colin Wilson. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


To say that Mr Wilson’s writing is half-baked is not to venture a 
new opinion. So half-baked has it remained, indeed, that he seems 
to have been written off by the people who first discovered him. 
Nevertheless, he still keeps cropping up, like an unsuccessful 
student sitting the same examination over and over again with 
different sets of examiners. We hear him talking his head off on 
the radio; we find him, in Encounter, explaining what it is like to 
be Colin Wilson; we even come across him chattering away cheer- 
fully and inconsequentially in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. It 
must be agreed that he is a phenomenon. England has never had 
so much organized education as at present, yet here we see a wilful 
autodidact, a Hyde Park orator, setting up his soap-box in some of 
the high places of the spirit and getting away with it, at least in the 
sense that successive rebuffs have not yet silenced him. The fact 
that he keeps going shows that he fulfils some need, although it’s 
difficult to see what that need can be. 

His theoretical works defeated me; they seemed an incredible 
hotch-potch, such as one would have expected no publisher to look 
at. Nor can I understand his contemporary enthusiasms; I see not 
a trace of talent or sense in Bill Hopkins, his dark angel, or Stuart 
Holroyd, his light angel. But I have found a certain fascination in 
his novel, Ritual in the Dark. In some respects, it must be one of the 
worst pieces of fiction ever written; at the same time, since it is not 
cluttered with chunks from other people’s books, it has the naive 
charm of direct revelation. 

Mr Wilson has one attractive feature, which is his impatience 
with boredom and stuffiness, and his desire to turn the whole of 
existence into exciting moments, either lyrical or para-religious. 
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His novel frankly conveys this urge to ‘live for kicks’. Unfortunately, 
he seems to have no intellectual ability whatever; the arguments, 
in what is essentially a roman a thése, are as muddled as they possibly 
could be, and the book abounds in false trails that lead nowhere. 
He is all aspiration and cultural hearsay, except where sexual 
relations are concerned. With regard to sex, he shows signs of actual 
experience, but the only doctrine he proclaims and the only en- 
lightenment he produces is that it is nice to have all the girls all the 
time. He calls this ‘an acceptance of complexity’. 

His hero, Gerard Sormes, is obviously a projection of himself. 
Sormes is a writer, living in London on a tiny private income that 
he refuses to increase by working in an office, because such work 
would absorb him into the grey, anonymous crowd which so drearily 
blankets the capital. While visiting the Diaghileff Exhibition to 
collect impressions for a book about Nijinsky (one of his masters of 
intensity), he is picked up by Austin Nunne, a rich homosexual 
sadist, who flits about Europe and flirts with the Church. Sormes 
makes it plain to Nunne that there is nothing doing, but becomes 
interested in him and the people connected with him, who include 
a priest, a German psychologist, a middle-aged female relative, a 
blonde young actress and a painter. It gradually becomes clear 
that Nunne is responsible for a series of murders that are being 
committed in Whitechapel. First of all, Sormes defends Nunne and 
helps him to outwit the police, because he thinks that Nunne, if he 
transcends his murders, will make ‘discoveries about liberty’. Then 
he decides that Nunne is insane and that his killings are not an 
expression of revolt but a form of addiction. When this switch has 
been achieved by a very shaky piece of reasoning, the novel comes 
to an end. 

About every three pages, the reader pauses to ask himself whether 
the book can really be as bad as it obviously is. It is like a vehicle 
veering dizzily this way and that without a driver. The narrative 
is as cluttered with unnecessary drinks, telephone calls and car- 
rides as a Paul Temple radio serial. Yet the whole thing expresses 
an adolescent vitality, a bland self-confidence, which are almost dis- 
arming. Sormes, the hero, trots back and forth with tremendous 
importance, absorbs gallons of tea, beer and whisky, talks endless 
rot and skilfully deflowers two virgins in a week. The most curious 
thing is that, as in a novel by Charles Garvice, the main characters 
live on private incomes and have no general social conscience what- 
ever. Sormes himself is the perfect hanger-on; people with cars and 
houses and unlimited supplies of food and drink, take him up and 
press pound notes into his hand so that he can treat himself to taxis. 
Women melt into his arms and he satisfies them manfully, while at 
the same time assuring them — rather rashly, it would seem — that 
they will not have babies. Everybody takes him seriously, and he 
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Aldous Huxley 
COLLECTED ESSAYS 


Many readers will have felt the need for a single volume 
in which the cream of Mr. Huxley’s many books of essays 
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C. Day Lewis 
THE BURIED DAY 


A self-portrait of ruthless honesty by a man who has 
never ceased to be aware of the war within himself. 
PETER GREEN: “These witty, discursive, beautifully-written 
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gets the better in argument of both the police and the psychiatrist. 
No one tells him that he is a self-admiring, addle-pated dilettante. 
If Mr Wilson had had any gift of organisation, I think he might 


have achieved some major egocentric fantasy, similar to Rolfe’s 
Hadrian the Seventh. 


J. G. Ww. 


FROM GAUTIER TO ELIOT. By Enid Starkie. (Hutchinson. 215.) 


‘The establishment of influences’, writes Miss Starkie in her preface, 
‘is one of the more pernicious aspects of modern academic research, 
for, with a little ingenuity, an influence can always be proved 
where there may have been no more than an affinity.’ The Reader 
in French Literature in the University of Oxford enjoys slinging 
spanners into the academic works. I should be the last to want to 
spoil her fun. I like spanners myself. I like the noise they make when 
they hit the works, but you need to choose the implement carefully 
and you need a good eye because spanners have a way of behaving 
like boomerangs. I cannot say that on this occasion Miss Starkie 
has chosen well, or that her aim is good. In earlier books she has 
displayed the same obsession with influences as her fellow 
academics. She was largely responsible for starting the nonsense 
about the influence of occult thought on Rimbaud, which went so 
badly to the head of poor M. Gengoux in France. Her sole excuse 
for writing a whole book on a minor Romantic named Petrus 
Borel was the attempt to prove that he had influenced Baudelaire. 
The only influence that I could detect was wholly bad, and con- 
sisted of those Romantic clichés which found their way even into 
some of Baudelaire’s greatest poems. 

‘Pernicious’ is surely too strong a word. It is often interesting and 
useful to know which writers the masters took as their early models 
and what they made of them. It is much more interesting to 
observe the way, for example, in which Rimbaud, Mallarmé, 
and Laforgue began by imitating Baudelaire and then reacted 
against him, using him as a negative influence which enabled them 
to work out their individual manners. Yet this kind of study can 
only be fruitful if it is controlled by sound literary judgement and 
makes proper use of the discipline of literary criticism. It is here 
that Miss Starkie has always been weakest. In spite of their un- 
deniable virtues, not even the most charitable of us could pretend 
that either her Baudelaire or her Rimbaud is a contribution to 
literary criticism. In the monograph on Borel she seemed unable 
to see any great difference between the miserable verses of this 
poetaster and Baudelaire, while in her latest book we find her 
describing Gautier’s Emaux et camées as ‘one of the most perfect and 
successful poetic ventures of the nineteenth century’, which fairly 
represents the level of criticism of the whole volume. 
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Miss Starkie’s distinction between an ‘influence’ and an ‘affinity’ 
seems to me, in practice, to be something of a quibble, and her 
remark about “a little ingenuity’ decidedly incautious. She is fond of 
expressions like ‘recalls’ and ‘is reminiscent of’ which appear so 
innocent, but which in their context are so subjective. On p. 53 we 
read: ‘Although Pater did not appreciate the poetry of Baudelaire, 
he must have known his aesthetic doctrine as expressed in his 
criticism.’ 

This is an example of what might be called the research-worker’s 
imperative. On the next page the imperative is quietly transformed 
into a statement of fact: ‘From Baudelaire also he drew his defini- 
tion of beauty’. 

The statement is illustrated by quotations from the two writers 
in which Baudelaire says: ‘Le Beau est toujours bizarre’, and Pater 
speaks of ‘a certain strangeness’ which is an ‘element in all true 
works of art.’ I do not think that there is any proof that Pater read 
Baudelaire’s criticism, still less that he was referring to it here. 
Speaking from memory, I should say that his ‘certain strangeness’ 
is an echo of Francis Bacon’s ‘a certain strangeness in the propor- 
tions’, which was quoted by Poe in one of his tales and translated by 
Baudelaire as ‘étrangeté’. 

French academics do things with a thoroughness which is 
traditionally associated with the Germans. The Sorbonne has at 
least a couple of chairs of comparative literature to encourage 
fruitful enterprises like the study of the Faust legend or the Don 
Juan legend in European literature. Miss Starkie’s book is really 
an elementary exercise in comparatisme which purports to describe 
the relations between English and French literature from the 
Romantic Movement to the present day. It is not quite the first 
venture of its kind. There was René Taupin’s thesis in 1930 and 
Mr E. J. H. Greene’s T. S. Eliot et la France in 1951. Mr Greene’s 
territory was much more restricted than Miss Starkie’s, but he went 
much more deeply into his subject. His thesis appears in her biblio- 
graphy, but as she misspells his name we are left in doubt whether 
she has read him or not. If she has, it is a pity that she did not 
profit more from his example. 

Her method is very simple. In Part I of her book, which she calls 
‘The Seed’, she describes various French literary movements such 
as Art for Art’s Sake, Realism, Decadence and Symbolism, and 
their repercussions, or supposed repercussions, in England. In Part 
II, which she calls “The Fruit’, she deals with the inter-war period 
and tries to assess the belated influence of some of the writers 
belonging to the earlier period. 

It is not a very exciting exercise. A great deal of time is wasted 
on Swinburne, the ’nineties and Celtic twilight. Miss Starkie tells 
us in her preface that she has quoted ‘more freely from unfamiliar 
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authors and texts than from those that are well known and of easy 
access,’ which is no doubt why we have to put up with so much from 
Arthur Symons and his friends. Flaubert, Balzac and Zola are 
lumped together as ‘realists’, but there is nothing to show that the 
last two are now generally esteemed for what is known as the 
‘visionary’ element in their work. This is a matter of considerable 
importance because it serves to distinguish them from their English 
followers — Bennett, Galsworthy and George Moore. Miss Starkie 
misses an opportunity by not discussing the literary effectiveness of 
the theory of heredity in the Rougon-Macquart where it holds the 
vast structure together, and the feeble use made of it by Bennett in 
The Old Wives’ Tale. Flaubert is commended for his psychological 
penetration (which is largely mythical), but nothing is said about 
his contrapuntal use of images which made him the decisive influence 
not merely on lesser writers like Zola and Joyce, but on masters like 
Proust, Henry James, and Conrad, who would certainly not have 
achieved all they did without him. She has nothing fresh to say about 
the influence of Corbiére and Laforgue on Mr Eliot, and makes no 
attempt to deal with Laforgue’s free verse which was his great 
innovation. She has quite a lot to say about le style indirect libre and 
Virginia Woolf, but nothing about the fascinating parallel between 
the aesthetic theories of the Symbolists and those of Mrs Woolf as 
they are formulated in a famous passage in the essay on ‘Modern 
Fiction.’ I am still not clear what Dame Edith Sitwell is supposed to 
have learnt from the French and entirely unconvinced that there is 
‘affinity’ between Mallarmé and the Eliot of the Four Quartets. 

Miss Starkie tells us that her book is ‘primarily addressed to 
readers of English literature rather than to those who specialise in 
French’. English specialists who have read as widely as they should 
will already know most of what they find here, or consider it not 
worth knowing. The rest will probably feel that the accounts of 

rench writers are too sketchy to be of much help. 

The book is written with characteristic carelessness. The biblio- 
graphy, which should have been an important feature in a work 
intended primarily for English specialists, is a slapdash affair. The 
only book on Proust that Miss Starkie mentions is a poor one by the 
late Derrick Leon. There are two on Joyce, but none on Flaubert 
or Laforgue, though Thibaudet and Demorest on Flaubert should 
have been mentioned, and Ramsey on Laforgue. There are mistakes 
in the titles of works and authors’ names. English specialists will be 
surprised by Arnold’s ‘Strayed Traveller’. Gourmont is credited with 
a Traité du style and his christian name given wrongly as ‘Rémy’. 
The heroine of Daudet’s Sapho becomes ‘Sappho’, and Miss Starkie 
bestows a particule on M. Michel Saint-Denis. 


MARTIN TURNELL, 
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MEXICO. By Erico Verissimo. (London: Macdonald; 346 pp. 
bibliography and index; plates. 30s.) 

A Brazilian by birth who made his home in the U.S.A. and was 
Director of Cultural Affairs in the Pan-American Union at Washing- 
ton, Senhor Verissimo is primarily a novelist and translator into 
Portuguese of our leading Anglo-Saxon novelists. Holidaying with 
wife and friends in Mexico he set down his reactions, conversations 
and impressions: cultural, historical, political, racial. What lacks is 
any appreciation of the economic problems of that remarkable, 
beautiful and sinister country, and any critical assessment of what 
he was told. His book is wrapped in a really exquisite coloured 
wrapper showing a splendid Mexican antique turquoise serpent, and 
there are good plates, a very good index, and an undiscriminating 
bibliography. But the singular charm of that country of paradoxes 
- Hispanic yet Indian, sub-tropical yet temperate on its high plateau 
of civilizations, Christian yet pagan in Christianity, calm in outward 
appearances yet smouldering, ancient yet modern — evades the 
reader as it seems to have almost evaded the author. Almost, but not 
quite: for Senhor Verissimo’s pen conveys his puzzlement without 
being able to limn it. Lawrence’s Mornings in Mexico which first 
appeared serially in the old yellow London Adelphi under Middleton 
Murry’s editorship, Aldous Huxley’s Little Mexican and Beyond the 
Mexique Bay, even Lawrence’s The Plumed Serpent (named for Quet- 
zalcoatl, the national emblem and reputed origin of people and 
capital city) conveyed much of the country’s and people’s brooding 
apartheid from the rest of us. Senhor Verissimo is modest: he tries only 
to convey the impressions on himself. Many of these are natural, if 
rather banal; but the British reader will get amusement, information 
of a reliable (if markedly personal) kind, and something of the land’s 
and its people’s attractiveness from his book. He will also be annoyed 
by a matey, sentimental, over-affable intimacy affected by the 
author for his readers, by some stilted literacies in translation, and 
some ludicrous English and Spanish misprints which could have 
been avoided (murete for muerte). It must have been a delightful holi- 
day task for the author, writing up his emotions recollected in tran- 
quillity; but it is not a patch on the late Rodney Gallop’s work, 
which got beneath the surface of things Mexican; and the really 
good book in English on Mexico to-day remains to be written. 

GRAHAM HUTTON. 
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PARKINSON’S new book 
The Law and the Profits 


A slashing analysis of taxation 


The Second Law 


Expenditure rises to meet income 


‘A quiverful of arrows destined to be planted in the heart of 
contemporary Whitehall-or to make the bullseye wider and the 
target no less vulnerable — into the fat paunch of the welfare state.’ 

The Times. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 
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money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
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CLUES ACROSS 


1 down’s name for a decidedly army family? (4, 7) 

Suitor’s nay-word to 17 across’s daughter (3) 

Amateur detective, well versed in distressing racket (5) 

Napoleon III, or his joker, watching (9) 

Tragedy, which Browning claimed to be impossible in his case (6) 
The long arm of Florence, collector of scandal (7) 

‘Above the river Wey it is’ (6, 4) 

‘**Tis in his buttons,’ said host to me — buttons, of course! (4) 
Hall owner, whose existence was envied by Othello (4) 

She shot goat instead of tiger — wolves allowed to die writhing (10) 
Cyclist following Ella (7) 

This lawyer is an absolute stick! (6) 

Lot’s alternative wife, curvy, infested with v-vermin! (9) 
Hamsun’s heroine, who caused seranader to lose his head (5) 

Mrs Browning’s answer ‘by candle-light’ (3) 


Source of Pacific N.E. winds causes a storm in the N.E. tea-cup! (11) 


CLUES DOWN 


Urgent plea for forger’s death ? See 1 across (5, 5) 
Traitor to Christian faith at Corinth — very high (3) 
Giant-killer in liquor, as his name implies (8) 

Melville’s fellow-adventurer, harnessed in reserve (4) 

I drew and spake ill — but played divinely (10) 

Iroquois Indian, who was tutor to an emperor (6) 
Othello’s ancestors speak vainly — I am a lost island (11) 
Dull hero of 11 across (4) 

Wanderer, fond of maps? (America last!) (11) 

The Fallen Angel, a French tragedy — libertine cut short (10) 
Nosy man minded about diver rising (2, 8) 

Opera composer attains peak — then, a ban (8) 
Goldsmith was violent — passion rising within (6) 

Writer of French plays to be controlled (4) 

; heaves fiercely her forest-clothed frame’ (4) 
Torture in the heart of an African land (3) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 60 


NOTES 
np me <n wm 
ACROSS 


1. O.D. by Eden Phillpotts, O.J. by S0noaeaaRon tore 
Rose M. 8. The Farmer’s Wife. 10. 
cor = homer. 12. Thackeray. 13. 
Anagram. 14. F. William, Alice. 17. 
Anagram: Sibyl. 19. Scott, The 
Betrothed: wall bounds. 21. Se- 
Basti-an. 23. Joseph Andrews. 25. 
Joshua. 26, etc. Beaumont: pestle = 
leg, as food. 


DOWN 
1. O.’s razor, principle. 2. Henri 
Monnier: prud(e). 5. a-ranch, mint- 
ade: The Farmer’s Wife. 9. pipe, sy- 
chid-ion: Shelley. 11. chap, nil. 14. The Crocodile: bo-ll-om. 20. A.A.’s 
Actress: Swanson(g). 16. Old song, Adventure. 24. y-ten-e: Brewer. 
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